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Summer Meeting and Summer School 


HE forty-eighth Annual Business Meeting, the sixteenth Summer 

Program Meeting, and the ninth Summer School of the American 

Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will be 
held this year at Detroit, Michigan, in cooperation with Wayne University 
and the Detroit Day School for the Deaf. 

The Summer Meeting will open on Monday, June 27th, and con- 
tinue through Friday, July Ist. Its key-note is to be Helping the Deaf Child 
Find His Place in the World. The program is being so organized that on 
each day a different means of accomplishing this end will be emphasized. 
Demonstrations of skilled teaching, talks by leaders both inside and outside 
the special field, and unusual opportunity for spontaneous general discus- 
sion are all being planned by the program committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine. Further details will appear in future 
issues of the VoLTa REVIEW. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Students for the Summer School will register July 2nd. 

Wayne is one of the universities which, within the last few years, 
have set up permanent training courses for teachers of handicapped chil- 
dren. Its curriculum for teachers of the deaf was submitted to the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Committee a year ago and approved. Its regular 
courses, as well as special ones included at the request of the Association, 
will be available next summer, and a large enrollment should result. 
Academic credit will be duly awarded to successful students. See page 72. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Tuition fees at Wayne University are $5.00 per credit hour for stu- 
dents who are residents of Detroit and of Wayne County. They are $6.00 
for non-residents of Wayne County. In addition, there is a health fee of 
$1.50 and an activity fee of .25c for each credit hour. 

For students who wish to earn degrees at Wayne, a matriculation fee 
is charged of $10.00 for the Bachelor’s degree and $15.00 for the Master’s 
degree. Teachers of the deaf may enroll as special students and receive 
college credit without the necessity of paying matriculation fees, unless they 
plan to take their degrees at Wayne. 


Teachers of the deaf from outside Wayne County enrolling for 6 
hours of course work would, therefore, pay $36.00 for tuition, $1.50 for 
health fee, and $1.50 activity fee; or a total of only $39.00 for the entire 
summer session. 


Living Expenses and Quarters: For full information, address Miss 


Catherine Gagan, Detroit Day School for the Deaf, 6045 Stanton Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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so prevalent as to become a uni-_ then one-sixth of his life is in school; and 
versal problem. Many agencies are the total number of the deaf, both children 
striving toward its solution. One phase is and adults, would be six times as large as 
to discover the national incidence of deaf- the school enrollment or approximately 
ness. Many figures are offered, all based 120,000. The table giving these figures 
to a degree on conjecture. In the absence follows. 
of an agreed standard as to what consti- Normal Jife expectancy at five years 


| preva or defective hearing is period of school enrollment is ten years, 


tutes defective hearing, of a uniform meth- . i ee cine 59.36 
od for conducting the test, and of a nation- APproximate average time spent in 

ee etal f th f school for the deaf .. 10 years 
wide applic ation o t e test, we must 0 Proportion of life at school one-sixth 
necessity rely on estimates. But by taking Number of deaf in school 20,313 


Total of number of deaf in U. S. 


thought, we may make these estimates rea- : - 
= : (estimated) 121,878 


sonably accurate. 

One approach is offered in our school 
statistics. First there is the enrollment in 
our schools for the deaf. These cover the 
extremely deaf. In the American Annals of 
the Deaf for January, 1938, we find in the 
United States: 205 schools for the deaf 
with 20,313 pupils. The divisions are as 


A somewhat similar reasoning may be 
applied to the hard of hearing children in 
our public schools. Miss Ena G. Macnutt, 
the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Hard of Hearing Child, of the American 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, gives these 
figures for the 1936-37 school year: 


follows: Number of states reporting 30 
Number of pupils tested by 4-A Audi- 
64 Residential Schools with 14,694 pupils ometer 1,079,168 
(not including Gal- Number of pupils showing 9 decibels 
laudet College) loss or more, in one or both ears 65,689 
121 Day Schools with 4,746 pupils Per cent of pupils so impaired 6.087% 
‘ ee 
oP Pets See eneneee The variations in the different local- 


inational Schools with 873 pupils | . : : 
ities are of interest. A few small isolated 


Total 205 Schools with 20.313 pupils groups show higher figures. The following 

Gallaudet College with 134 pupils reports are from large groups and as the 
*We do not know accurately the number — tests were carefully done by skilled work- 
of aduli deaf. Presumably, almost all of ers, they may be considered accurate. Mas- 
them have been to some school for the sachusetis showed 4.8% with a hearing 
deaf. So the school enrollment gives a good loss of 9 decibels (sensation units) or 
index of the total. The approximate aver- more in one or both ears; New York City 
age stay at the Clarke School for the Deaf tested about a million children under a 
is ten years. If we reason that the average W.P.A. project and showed 6.3%; Port- 
deaf person lives as long as the normal land, Maine, found 5.2%; Minneapolis, 
person- -sixty years—and that the average where Dr. Horace Newhart has been con- 
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ducting his prevention program, gave 
4.3% ; Cleveland, 5.4%; the writer’s home 
city of Worcester, 5%. It should be noted 
that a loss of 9 decibels in one ear only 
is slight. The child would scarcely be con- 
scious of the impairment. Its importance 
is that it indicates trouble ahead if not 
attended to. 

From school authorities I learn these 
figures: 


Population in United States in 1930 — 122,775,046 
Number of children in grade and high 

schools aoe 26,656,051 
Per cent of children in grade and high 

schools 20 to 23% 
Average time attending school 10 years 


If then there are twenty-six and one- 
half million school children in the United 
States and the percentage for defective 
hearing in over one million tested children 
in thirty states is 6.1% we can arrive at a 
fairly accurate estimate of the total num- 
ber of school children with an appreciable 
loss of hearing (9 decibels or more in one 
or both ears), by multiplying these two 
figures. 26,656,051 *« 6.087% = 1,622,- 
554. The original estimate for the number 
of hard of hearing children in the United 
States was three million. This was figured 
from the percentage secured in the early 
tests, which was much higher. Our present 
estimate discovers a little over one and one- 
half million children with an appreciable 
hearing loss. This discrepancy may be ex- 
plained in two ways: recent tests are more 
accurate; these constructive efforts in early 
life are lessening the number of hard of 
hearing children. We know the first prem- 
ise to be true. We hope the second is; we 
know it to be true in isolated instances. 

We have no facts as to the per cent of 
hypacusis occurring in the adult. There 
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are 166 leagues for the hard of hearing 
with an approximate membership of 9,000. 
But the leagues list only a small propor- 
tion of all hypacusics. We have the school 
percentage of 6.1 for 1937. We could mul- 
tiply that figure by the total adult popula- 
tion of about one hundred million. But my 
otological experience and judgment would 
place a higher incidence of deafness among 
adults than among children. 

Miss Timberlake has sent me some in- 
teresting figures showing the incidence of 
ear complications in the Army and the 
Navy. These are a selected group, health- 
ier than the average, for those with any 
considerable chronic ear trouble would not 
even apply for admission. First is an arti- 
cle by Mr. G. P. Crowden, London lecturer 
in Industrial Physiology who reported on 
Defective Hearing as a National Problem, 
in the Medical Sociology section of the 
British Medical Association (British Med- 
ical Journal, August 25, 1934). He opens 
by estimating: 

Totally deaf in Great Britain 40,000 


Hard of hearing in Great Britain (in 
one or both ears) 


2,500,000 


In school children ranging from 7 to 16 
years of age, 4-A Audiometer tests showed 
6.8 per cent to have an appreciable loss in 
hearing. He thinks the ratio for all ages 
in Great Britain would run from 6 to 8 
per cent. 

He examines the British Army statistics 
and’ finds middle ear disease (including 
deafness) to be the chief cause for rejec- 
tion from the Army, 5 to 6% of those 
seeking acceptance failing because of ear 
pathology. The following table shows the 
much greater rating of ear troubles as 
against other causes. 


Principal Medical Causes of Rejection and Discharge of Men frem the British Army during 1931-2 


Diseases 
Diseases of middle-ear (including deafness) 
Defects of lower extremities 
Loss or decay of many teeth 
Insufficient weight 
Other diseases of heart 
Defective vision : 
Valvular disease of heart 
Flat feet 


Ratio per 1,000 
Discharged within 
6 months of en- 


Ratio per 1,000 


Rejected on 


Examination listment 
51.20 5.24 
41.90 2.46 
43.24 2.18 
28.77 0.15 
27.01 0.90 
24.26 1.70 
18.98 0.68 
20.81 1.12 
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Our Surgeon General’s office kindly gives the disability discharges within six months of en- 
listment for the United States Army for 1935, comparable with the second column of the British 


figures: 


Diseases 
Diseases of middle ear (including deafness) 
Defects of lower extremities 
Loss or decay of teeth 
Insufficient weight 
Other diseases of heart 
Defective vision 
Valvular disease of heart 
Flat feet 


Total enlisted men, including native troops, U. S. Army. Mean strength during 1935 
Number of discharges from diseases during 1935 
Number discharged within six months of enlistment 


Number Annual rate per 
1,000 strength 
117 0.894 
50 0.382 
8 0.061 
none 

] 0.008 
27 0.206 
25 0.191 
69 0.527 

130,908 

1,907 

707 


The United States Navy shows the following discharges and rejections on account of ear 


diseases for 1935: 


Average strength, enlisted men 


Discharged from service by reason of physical disability (ap- 
proved medical survey) with 6 months or less service: 


Deafness, unilateral 
Otitis media, chronic 


Rejected (applicants) by Medical Officers, U. S. Navy: 


Defective hearing 
Otitis (externa, interna, media) 
All other ear conditions 


Number examined for original enlistment, as reported by Medi- 


cal Officers 


Ear diseases appear in the medical re- 
port of the United States Navy. In 1935 
there were 3,603 admissions for ear, nose 
and throat diseases, or 3,155 admissions 
per 100,000. These totalled 82,520 sick 
days or a daily non-effective ratio of 1.98 
per 1,000 men. From these tables a selec- 
tion of the ear diseases shows the follow- 


ing: 


Admission rate Sick days 

Disease per 100,000 per case 
Otitis externa 229 11.1 
Otitis media acute 159 12.2 
Otitis media chronic 39 33.8 
Deafness bilateral 32 3° 6 
Deafness unilateral 9 31.1 


Of particular interest to us are the 32 
bilateral and the 9 unilateral cases of 
deafness per 100,000. But these were acute. 
Gun fire noise could have caused it, or some 
concomitant disease, such as otitis media 
or scarlet fever or meningitis. We may as- 
sume that the condition cleared after the 
specified number of sick days. Chronic 
deaf forms would have been rejected before 
admission. 


U.S. Navy U.S. Marine Corps 
84,721 16,125 
] 0 
6 i 
505 109 
357 7 
a 374 39 
eats 91,449 15,290 
These figures are not comparable 


throughout, but they are at certain points. 
In the Navy we have seven men out of 
84,721 discharged within six months of en- 
listment, or .08 per 1,000. And 1,236 out 
of 91,449 applicants were rejected because 
of ear trouble, or 13.515 per 1,000. 


Discharges for middle ear diseases (including 


deafness.) 
Ratio per 1,000 
Ratio per 1,000 Discharged with- 
Rejected on ex in 6 months of 


amination enlistment 
British Army 51.20 5.24 
U. S. Army not given 0.89 
U. S. Navy 13.52 0.08 
U. S. Marines 14.72 0.06 


These military statistics, assembled for 
varying purposes and under differing con- 
ditions, do not lend themselves to exact 
comparison. Rejections in the British Army 
because of ear trouble run over five per 
cent while the U. S. Navy and Marine 
Corps show less than one and a half per 
cent. Other factors must enter. For in- 
stance our military branch is much smaller, 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The Association's Summer School 


Tentative Program 


Required Courses 


(Note: This requirement applies only 
to those teachers who are taking their 
training under the 3-Level Plan. It will 
be remembered that this plan, put into 
operation for the first time in 1937, pro- 
vides for the experienced teacher the equi- 
valent of a year’s special training in the 
education of the deaf. The work may be 
completed in three or four summer ses- 
sions, a total of 24 points being accumu- 
lated in the required and elective courses. ) 


Speech 


A. (Educ. 210.7 Sp. Ed.) Tactile De- 
velopment of Speech for the Deaf. In- 
structor, Miss Sophia Alcorn, Assistant 
Principal, Detroit Day School for the 
Deaf, Critic for the College of Education, 
Wayne University. This course begins 
with the formation and development of 
elementary sounds for the deaf child. 
Through tactile sense training words and 
sentences and speech are developed. 2 
points. 

B. (Educ. 205.4 Sp. Ed.) Pathology of 
Hearing and Speech. Instructor, Dr. 
George A. Kopp, Director of the Speech 
Clinic, Wayne University. For students 
and in-service teachers whose major is 
preparation to teach the deaf, the hard of 
hearing, and the defective in speech, This 
course deals with symptoms and evidences 
of pathological conditions of the organs 
of hearing and speech. 2 points. 

C. (Educ. 209.7 Sp. Ed.) Advanced 
Phonetics. Two hours. Instructor, Dr. 
George A. Kopp. The science of language 
sounds. How the vowels and consonants 
in the various dialects of English are pro- 
duced. How language sounds may be rec- 
ognized and distinguished physically and 
psychologically. Particularly adapted to 
the improvement of speech for the defec- 
tive in hearing and for speech correction. 


Training of Auxiliary Senses 


A. (Educ. 210.6 Sp. Ed.) Training the 
Deaf Child through the Auditory Ap- 
proach. Instructor, Miss Mary E. Num- 
bers, Teacher in Charge, Middle School, 
Clarke School for the Deaf. This course 
presents a systematic study of the train- 
ing and use of residual hearing. The 
measurement and training of hearing and 
the relation of these processes to lip read- 
ing and to daily classroom work form 
important parts of the course. 2 points. 


B. (Educ. 210.9 Sp. Ed.) Science of 
Sound and Application to Hearing Aids. 
Instructor, Mr. Edward R. Bascom, As- 
sistant Professor of Physics, Wayne Uni- 
versity. This course is planned to ac- 
quaint students and teachers with the 
basic principles of the science of sound; 
and to make applications of these prin- 
ciples to the mechanical devices used in 
testing and in teaching the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. Mechanical devices to 
which applications are made include the 
various kinds of audiometers, individual 
and group hearing aids, oscillographs and 
members. 

C. (Educ. 210.41 Sp. Ed.) Lip Reading 
for Intermediate and Advanced Deaf Pu- 
pils. Instructor to be announced later. 
Through discussion and planned observa- 
tion the basic principles of lip reading 
for the hard of hearing and their applica- 
tion to the teaching of the deaf are pre- 
sented. Recent developments in the fields 
of research along these lines will be dis- 
cussed and demonstrated. Practice exer- 
cises and the correlation of such exer- 
cises with classroom subjects, procedures 
in keeping the lip reading vocabulary 
parallel with the reading vocabulary, and 
auxiliary approaches to lip reading are 
demonstrated. 2 points. 
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Language 


A. (Educ. 210.8 Sp. Ed.) Language De- 
velopment and Training for the Deaf. 
Instructor, Miss Sophia Alcorn. A _ sys- 
tematic development of language for the 
profoundly deaf child who enters school 
without any concept of language. Demon- 
strations. Emphasis on primary work. 2 
points. 

B. (Educ. 210.81 Sp. Ed.) Language 
Development for the Older Deaf Child. 
Instructor to be announced later. In this 
course the principles of English language 
structure are applied to the special difh- 
culties of the deaf child who has reached 
the period of rapid language acquisition. 
The psychology underlying the confusion 
of this period is discussed, and special 
methods for developing smooth, idiomatic 
English are presented. Methods of build- 
ing vocabulary, developing reading ability, 
and preparing material for classroom use 
are stressed. 2 points. 

C. (Educ, 210.82 Sp. Ed.) English and 
Literature for the Deaf. Instructor to be 
announced later. This course deals with 
the problems incident to establishing the 
deaf child’s language on an adult level. 
Methods of vocabulary building, of de- 
veloping power in oral and written com- 
position, of establishing correct study and 
reading habits, and of developing appre- 
ciation of good literature are stressed. 
The correlation of the language of school 
and _ vocational discussed. 
Visual education as applied to the lan- 
guage of the deaf child is considered. 2 
points. Pre-requisite, Language A, or 
equivalent. 


activities is 


Elective Courses 


These courses, which are a regular part 
of Wayne University’s Teacher Training 
Curriculum, are especially recommended 
to students at the Association Summer 
School. 

Educ. 210.3 Sp. Ed. Educational Test- 
ing and Diagnosis of the Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing. Instructor, Dr. Gertrude Van 
Adestine, Principal, Detroit Day School 
for the Deaf. Hearing tests for the deaf 
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and hard of hearing correlated with men- 
tal tests and used as the basis for educa- 
tional placement. A study of the clinical 
findings in the Detroit Day School for the 
Deaf. 2 points. 

Educ. 205.2 Sp. Ed. Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Organs of Hearing and 
Speech. Instructor, Dr. George A. Kopp. 
For students and in-service teachers whose 
major is preparation to teach the deaf 
and hard of hearing and the defective in 
speech. This course is planned to give a 
basic understanding of the structure and 
functioning of the organs of hearing and 
speech. 2 points. 

Educ. 210.5 Sp. Ed. Rhythm Training 
for the Defective in Hearing. Instructor, 
Miss Marie Mason, Department of Speech 
and Visual Hearing, Ohio State University. 

Educ. 205.1 Sp. Ed. Survey of Special 
Education. Instructor, Mr. John J. Lee, 
General Adviser, Department of Special 
Education, College of Education, Wayne 
University. A study of educational pro- 
cedures and provisions for each of the 
different types of exceptional children and 
their significance to both regular class- 
room and special teachers. Characteristics 
of exceptional children, sources of handi- 
caps, incidence, diagnosis, and remedial 
procedures are treated. 2 points. 

Educ. 271 Sp. Ed. Guidance and Occu- 
pational Information for the Handicapped. 
Instructor, Mr. John J. Lee. Senior stand- 
ing. Study and application of the prin- 
ciples and methods of educational, health, 
social and vocational guidance as they re- 
late to and provide for the vocational 
rehabilitation of the different types of 
handicapped children and adults. 2 points. 

Educ. 205.12 Sp. Ed. Problems in the 
Organization, Administration, and Super- 
vision of Special Schools and Classes. 
Instructor, Mr. John J. Lee. To assist 
prospective teachers, teachers in service, 
and persons responsible for organization, 
administration, and supervision of special 
schools and classes. Problems are selected 
and are varied in accordance with the 
needs and interests and the fields of spe- 
cial education in which members of the 
class are engaged. 2 points. 
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A Man Who Loved Deaf Children 


A Story about Alexander Graham Bell that Children Will Enjoy 


By Harriet Montacue 


Have you ever thought very much 

about it? Probably you have watched 
people talking into the transmitter. You 
may even have talked into the transmitter 
yourself and heard through the receiver, 
if you have enough hearing. You know, 
of course, that the telephone was _in- 
vented by Alexander Graham Bell, but 
have you ever wondered how he hap- 
pened to invent it? 

There are so many wonderful things 
in our lives that we sometimes forget just 
how wonderful they are. We are so used 
to having a telephone that we do not 
always remember how important it is. 
But when the telephone wires break down 
and we cannot talk to people at a dis- 
tance we find that we are almost helpless 
without it. 

Do you know what the word “tele- 
phone” means? It comes from two Greek 
words that mean “sound” and “far off,” 
so it really means “a sound far off,” and 
the telephone is an instrument to bring 
far away sounds close to us. 

Many people before the time of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell had tried to do this. 
They had learned how to send some 
sounds over a wire by electricity, small 
tapping sounds such as we use when we 
telegraph; but nobody had been able to 
get the sound of the human voice to 
travel along a wire. 

Now that so many of us have radios 
and telephones, we are so used to hearing 
the speech of people who are far away, 
it does not seem strange; but sixty-five 
years ago nobody had been able to do it. 
All the great scientists said.such a thing 
was impossible. They all said that no- 
body could make electricity carry the 
sound of the human voice. Bell said it 
was possible. and he did it, finally. The 


reason he was able to do it was that he 


| there a telephone in your home? 


knew a great deal more than most people 
about speech and about the human voice. 
And the reason he knew so much about 
speech and voice was that he was a 
teacher of speech, and especially a teach- 
er of speech to the deaf. 

Alexander Graham Bell himself has 
said that the idea of the telephone came 
to him while he was trying to make a 
machine that would allow deaf children to 
see their voices. He knew that the reason 
it is hard for a deaf child to speak is 
that he cannot hear the sound of his own 
voice. Dr. Bell wanted to invent some- 
thing with a mouth piece for the child 
to talk into and a vibrator that would 
make lines on a slate to show the child 
when his voice was loud or soft and when 
it was pitched high or low. He worked 
months and months trying to make a ma- 
chine to help deaf children have better 
speech. 


Teaching Speech in Boston 


He was a young man. His father and 
his grandfather were famous teachers of 
speech in Great Britain. Graham Bell came 
to America with his family, and he was 
asked to visit Boston and give some lec- 
tures on speech teaching to a group of 
teachers of the deaf. He was also asked 
to teach speech to a little deaf boy. 

This little boy was George Sanders, 
and he was five years old. At that time, 
nobody thought of teaching a deaf child 
so young. Most deaf children were eight 
or ten years old when they started to 
school, and few people had ever heard of 


trying to teach language and speech to’ 


a deaf boy of five. 

Mr. Bell was teaching in Boston, but 
he went to live with George Sanders’ 
grandmother, in Salem, Mass., and every 
afternoon when he came home from his 
Boston classes he would give George a 
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lésson. The little boy would stand wait- 
ing for him, looking out of an upstairs 
window, his nose against the pane. When 
he saw the tall, black-haired young man 
walking repidly down the street, George 
would run to the door, dancing with joy 
to see his friend. 


Teaching a Little Deaf Boy 


Mr. Bell taught George to speak, and 
he taught him so much language that 
afterwards, when George went to school, 
he knew more language than any small 
deaf boy his teachers had ever known, 
and they tried to find out who had been 
George’s first teacher. Mr. Bell would 
tell the little boy long stories about the 
things and people he had seen during the 
day. He told him about a monkey he 
saw with an organ grinder down town in 
Boston. He told him about a lady on 
the train, with a parrot in a cage. He 
told him fairy stories and Mother Goose 
rhymes. He took George to the circus 
and showed him the lions and tigers and 
told him all about them. He wrote poems 
and drew pictures, and they acted plays 
together. George loved his lessons, and 
when he was only six, he could write lit- 
tle letters to his mother and tell her 
about all the things he and Mr. Bell had 
been doing. In the little boy’s room, 
every toy had a label with its name on 
it. All the furniture was labeled, too, 
and George was soon able to speak these 
words. In the dining room downstairs. 
there was a rack with cards in it, all with 
different words written on them, and 
George was soon able to speak these 
words and write them, too. He would 
go. about the house shouting, “Of a ba, of 
a pa, of a ma,” and by and by he was 
saying Mother Goose rhymes and talking 
in sentences. 


The Invention of the Telephone 
All the time Mr. Bell was teaching 


George to speak and read and write. he 
was working on his invention. He did 
not succeed in making a machine that 
would allow deaf children to see the 
vibrations of speech; but the idea came 
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to him of sending the vibrations of speech 
along an electrified wire so that hearing 
people could hear them. He was living 
in the home of George Sanders’ parents 
now, in Haverhill, Mass., and he strung 
wire all over the house, and stayed up 
late at night, trying to make the sound 
of his voice vibrate over an electric wire. 
He had a workshop in Boston, too, and 
he and another man named Watson would 
spend hours shouting to each other from 
room to room. People thought they were 
crazy, and their landlady was angry be- 
cause they kept her boarders awake. This 
worried Bell, as he was a poor young 
man, and could not always pay his rent. 
He was often without money, and as he 
was always overworked, he was often ill; 
but he never gave up the idea of the tele- 
phone. Finally, one night, late at night, 
the machine at Watson’s end of the wire 
broke, and as he was trying to mend it, 
Bell suddenly heard the sound of what 
Watson was doing in the other room. 
Bell gave a great shout, and rushed in to 
see what Watson had done, and then, all 
of a sudden, he knew how to arrange the 
electric wire so that it would carry the 
sound of speech. The next day, in June, 
1875, the first telephone instrument was 
made, and it worked! Bell took out a pat- 
ent on it at the U. S. Patent Office in 
Washington, and this is said to be the 
most vaiuable patent ever issued. 

People were not very much interested 
in the telephone at first. They did not 
understand how important it was. But in 
1876 Bell took his machine to the Center- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia. Some 
great scientists who saw it were very much 
impressed with it. They played with it 
like excited children, and they wanted to 
try it again the next day; but Mr. Bell 
had to go back to Boston to give examina- 
tions to his pupils, and had to leave his 
machine with a friend. This friend 
showed it to the scientists, and they all 
said Bell had done something that had 
never been done before, and that it was a 
very important invention. 

More and more people became interest- 
ed in the telephone and began to have 
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telephones in their shops and houses, and 
Bell became a famous man and began to 
make money. 

One of the men who had lent Bell 
money to start the company that manu- 
factured the first telephones was Mr. 
Gardiner Hubbard. Mr. Hubbard had a 
deaf daughter, Mabel, who was one of the 
very first deaf children in this country 
to be taught to speak. When Mabel was 
fifteen, Mr. Hubbard asked Mr. Bell to 
give her some lessons in speech, and 
Bell became very much interested in Ma- 
bel. They fell in love with each other, 
and as soon as Bell was sure the tele- 
phone was a success, he asked Mabel 
to marry him. 


A Prize from the French Government 


All through their lives, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bell did a great deal to help the educa- 
tion of the deaf. Even after Bell had 
become a famous man, and the great peo- 
ple of many countries wanted to know 
him and talk to him, he still loved deaf 
children best. He was never too busy 
to advise the mother of a deaf child, and 
he loved to take a little deaf child in 
his arms and talk to it. When the 
French government gave him a prize for 
his invention of the telephone, he wrote 
to his mother, “Now we shall have money 
enough to teach speech to little deaf 
children.” 

When Mr. Bell first came to the United 
States there were only four schools where 
deaf children could learn to speak and 
to read the lips. In all the other schools, 
the pupils were taught by signs, and were 
called “deaf and dumb.” Dr. Bell 
thought it was very unjust to call them 
“dumb,” as they were able to learn to 
speak. He also felt very sorry for the 
children who could speak well before they 
went to school, but who were taught by 
means of signs and used signs until they 
lost all their speech. He did not think 
they should be allowed to lose their 
speech when they went to school. 

He thought that the children who have 
some hearing should use it to understand 
speech, and should be taught to speak 
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well so that when they went away from 
school to earn their living they would 
have better jobs. He knew that speech 
was very important for all deaf children, 
as it made them able to get along better 
with people who hear. 

In 1883, after Mr. Bell went to Wash- 
ington tc live, he started a little school 
for deaf children. He taught them him- 
self, and he also had a class for mothers 
of deaf children, where the mothers 
learned how to help their deaf boys and 
girls at home. He was not able to keep 
up the school very long, as he could not 
find a good teacher to care for the chil- 
dren when he was away, and he was 
very busy with other things, so he had 
to close the school. But two years later, 
he founded the Volta Bureau, so that peo- 
ple who wanted to learn how to help 
deaf children would be able to get the 
information they needed. 


The Volta Bureau 


The Volta Bureau was established in 
Washington in 1887, just a little over fifty 
years ago. In 1894, the present building, 
with its fireproof library, was erected. 
Helen Keller turned the first spadeful of 
earth when the foundation was begun. 
For fifty years, the Volta Bureau has 
given its services to the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. Parents of little deaf 
children write to the Volta Bureau for 
information, and letters are written to all 
of them. They are also given printed 
leaflets which tell them how to _ begin 
to help their children with lip reading 
and language, where to find schools, how 
to help their deaf boys and girls at home 
during vacations. The Volta Bureau pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, THE VOLTA 
Review, which contains many articles 
about the education of the deaf and 
about deaf boys and girls who have suc- 
ceeded in college and in many kinds of 
work. THE VoLTA REvIEW was estab- 
lished in 1910, and Alexander Graham 
Bell was the chairman of its Publication 
Committee as long as he lived. 

In the library of the Volta Bureau are 
many books about deafness and the edu- 
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cation of the deaf, also magazines pub- 
lished by and about the deaf all over 
the world, reports of schools in many 
foreign countries, books written by deaf 
and hard of hearing people, and pamph- 
lets in different languages. The Volta 
Bureau Library is an interesting place. 
On the wall hangs a pretty picture, 
painted in water colors. A little Japanese 
boy sent it to Mr. John Hitz, the first 
Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, who 
had advised the boy’s mother about his 
education. The little boy wrote on the 
picture, “I will remember your kindness 
as the help of the Lord, while I am 
sleeping, or walking or sitting.” 

Dr. Bell founded the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. He spent much 
money trying to make teachers of the 
deaf and parents of deaf children under- 
stand how important it is that deaf chil- 
dren should have good speech. He went 
about the country lecturing to teachers, 
and every year when the Association had 
a meeting, more and more people came to 
the meetings, and more and more people 
began to understand the value of speech 
for the deaf. 

Dr. Bell answered hundreds of letters 
about the education of the deaf. He was 
never too tired or too busy to write to 
a deaf person or to the parents of a deaf 
child. He visited schools for the deaf 
in this country and Europe and talked to 
the teachers and the pupils and tried to 
find better ways of teaching deaf children. 
He wrote books about the teaching of 
speech to the deaf, and he paid to have 
other books published that would help 
people everywhere understand more about 
the deaf. He spent his time and _ his 
strength and his money helping the deaf 
in every way he could. 


Helen Keller 


When Helen Keller’s father was trying 
to find a teacher for her, he went to 
ask Dr. Bell’s advice, and Helen sat on 
Dr. Bell’s lap and played with his watch. 
Dr. Bell understood her gestures and 
made her understand that he loved her. 
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He told her father where to find a teacher 
for her. This teacher was Miss Sullivan, 
who taught Helen Keller many years. 
Six months after Miss Sullivan went to 
teach Helen, Helen was able to write 
little letters, and one of the very first 
ones she wrote was to Alexander Graham 
Bell. Helen and her teacher often visited 
Dr. and Mrs. Bell at their home in Wash- 
ington and in Nova Scotia. In Nova 
Scotia Dr. Bell taught Helen to swim 
and to row a boat, and they often flew 
kites together. Once Dr. Bell tied a 
beautiful Chinese paper dragon to the 
tail of a kite and Helen helped him fly 
it, but the dragon got away. 

Dr. Bell invented many things. He 
made the first disc records for phono- 
graphs, and it was from the money he 
received from this invention that he was 
able to found the Volta Bureau. He in- 
vented a flying machine, he invented a 
way to keep a house cool in summer, and 
he invented a fast boat for life savers. 

He was interested in everything, and as 
he grew older and became more and more 
famous he made long journeys and met 
many people. He went to England and 
met Queen Victoria and showed her his 
telephone. The French government did 
him great honor, and made him an officer 
of the Legion of Honor. The greatest 
scientists everywhere received him with 
respect. But no matter where he went he 
never failed to visit schools for the deaf, 
and to talk to deaf children. 

A biography of him is called “Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the Man who Con- 
tracted Space.” But we must not forget 
that although he “contracted space” for 
hearing people, he opened wide the world 
for deaf people. The deaf and _ their 
education were always one of his chief 
interests, and next to the invention of 
the telenhone the work he did for the deaf 
is probably the most valuable of all his 
work. 

There are several books you might read 
if you would like to know more about 
him. One of these was written by his 
secretary, Catherine Mackenzie. Another 

(Continued on page 116) 
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people who expect 
to teach handicap- 
ped deaf children. 

You young teachers are going to become 
acquainted with a delightful new world— 
the world of a little deaf child. We older 
teachers envy you—your youthful confi- 
dence, your enthusiasm, your enlightening 
new experiences. 

If you asked us what special gifts you 
need we would tell you patience, patience. 
and more patience. Don’t let your desire 
to hurry your deaf children along the paths 
of learning make you forget for one min- 
ute that lip reading can never make up for 
two good ears, and when you have said 
times, four times, five 
times, and the poor lip reader hasn’t got 
it, before you frown at him remember how 
lucky you are to have good hearing. 

This we ask in behalf of all the little 
deaf children we know and love, and all 
the others we wish we knew. 


How Much Politeness Should We 
Expect of the Small Deaf Child? 


Of course. 


Spring.” 
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if he comes from a home 
where he has seen good manners constart- 
ly, and has been made one of a well bred 
courteous family group from babyhood, the 


“Caw! People come out, for a Preview of 


these children are 
the exception in 
most schools. Many 
pupils come from foreign families, where 
standards of living are not the same as 
American standards. Others come from 
good enough homes where the well inten- 
tioned parents have made everyone in the 
house subservient to the deaf child’s 
whims. Such pupils need a great deal of 
help before they are sufficiently socialized 
to get along well with other children, and 
to be courteous and considerate when they 
are ‘with older people. 

In long years of teaching experience | 
have had many opportunities to talk with 
parents, and have found them grateful for 
any suggestions teacher could give as to 
their children’s manners. Most of them 
brought up the subject themselves, and 
begged for help. 

One afternoon I was taken home for a 
visit by a well-to-do parent, whose six year 
old deaf child kept interrupting our con- 
versation, no matter what topic we tried. 
She could not speak a word, but she pulled 
at her mother’s dress, gestured to show her 
various wishes, climbed on her mother’s 
lap, made her dress and undress the doll 
she was holding, until the mother, almost 
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distracted, said to me, ““What on earth shall 
| do with her? I can’t punish her! She’s 
deaf! But this is the way she carries on 
whenever I have a caller.” 

That tiny child had learned that she 
could boss her mother, and when I sug- 
gested that the little girl should be told, 
“No! No!” which she understood perfectly, 
and then be banished from the room, put 
in her own bedroom, if necessary, when she 
persisted in annoying her mother and 
guests, my bewildered hostess was shocked. 
“I couldn’t do that!” she said, but her re- 
luctance weakened as the youngster got 
more and more troublesome, and finally 
she did pick up her daughter, whirl her 
across to her own room, and shut and lock 
the door upon her. Then she came back 
tome and burst into tears, while the sound 
of small feet kicking on the door went on 
quite a while before it ceased. 

But I persuaded the lady not to give in, 
and she promised to try this scheme for a 
A month later, when she came to 

she told me she had no more 
trouble with her child when she had 
guests. “It worked,” she admitted, “but | 
felt like a monster whenever I shut her in 
her room.” 

“Why?” I couldn’t help asking. “She 
had toys in there. She was not hurt or 
slapped or violently scolded. You were 
simply helping her learn that pests have 
to be got rid of.” 

“O, you couldn’t understand,” she told 
me smiling, “you're not a mother! But 
thanks just the same for your suggestion.” 

Another little deaf child, a boy, 
sit at the piano, beat the keys violently, 
and yell, whenever his family had visitors. 
Parents who permit such outrages are do- 
ing an irreparable wrong to a deaf child, 
who needs to grow more courteous and con- 
siderate, even, than a hearing child, as he 
will always have to depend on conversa- 
tional help, if he is to join in any social 
group. The last thing on earth he should 
ever be permitted to do is to antagonize or 
annoy those around him unnecessarily. 
He needs their good will. 

Not to stare at people, especially at peo- 
ple with any deformity, peculiarly shaped 
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mouth, etc., is another thing a small deaf 
child can be taught. Not to bump against 
others in trolley cars or trains, by bounc- 
ing back and forth with the motion of the 
trolley, is something we had to teach one 
of our own small children, after a lady had 
turned round and rebuked him for joggling 
her. And another time, when we had some 
little deaf children in a store, we noticed 
that one of them yawped and yelled, in a 
queer unearthly way, to attract the atten- 
tion of a teacher at the next counter. At- 
tracting attention in public is unnecessary, 
and even a young deaf child can learn to 
walk along quietly, refraining from ges- 
tures, like any other polite ehiba 

A small deaf child can learn to smile 
and bow politely to adults whom he meets, 
and to hold out his hand, long before he 
is able to say “How do you do?” And as 
soon as he learns to say, “Thank you,” he 
should be expected to thank all who give 
him anything, or do him a favor. 


Children Teach Each Other Courtesy 


As to his behavior with other children, 
in school or at play, luckily for him he 
has a good many teachers of courtesy—the 
other children. They will help him learn 
not to snatch the best toy and run off with 
it, not to have a tantrum if they will not all 
play the way he wishes. They just won't 
play with him if he is cantankerous. Never 
did I have a better example of this child 
discipline than I am having this term. One 
small boy, a bit bigger and a great dea! 
tougher than the other boys, is something 
of a bully at times. But every time this 
happens, he is punished by his classmates. 
The other day, when he had punched the 
child next him, and the class were choosing 
teams, no one chose Joe, 
plained to me. “Nobody 
said. “How I will play?” 

I was glad I could tell him that I didn’t 
know. The boy he had punched was cap- 
tain of the only team that needed another 
man. They played one man short rather 
than include Joe, and it was the best pos- 
sible punishment for him. He’s a bit slow- 
er with his punches every day. Gradually 
he is getting the idea that if he is mean 
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the others will not bother with him. His 
mother told me that he was the bane of his 
little brother’s existence at home, pinching 
and hitting him frequently. At school, 
where there are plenty of children to cope 
with him, he is being transformed. 

The child who constantly munches cakes 
or candies without offering any to others 
in the room, sometimes needs being left 
out of a class treat, though it has always 
seemed to me this drastic punishment 
should be used as a last resort, and only 
for the crime of persistent selfishness. The 
teacher who hands a cooky to good little 
Jimmy, or to Paul who said SH correctly, 
and refuses cookies to the rest of the class, 
because they were not good or did not say 
SH, is just as rude, to my mind, as a hostess 
who would eat ice cream without offering 
any to her guests. 


Good Manners for Small Children 


Even before they can talk, small deaf 
boys can learn to get chairs for visitors, or 
for girls, and not to sit down, lolling at 
ease, when a little girl comes in with a 
note, unless they have first offered her a 
chair. They can open the door for a girl, 
too, and for the teacher, and pick up things 
for them. 

They can learn not to fuss if they don’t 
get the best chair or the longest crayon, 
and not to have a tantrum when they make 
a mistake. One of the best teachers I ever 
knew, when a pupil whose speech she was 
working with began to pout and whine, 
would quietly send him to his seat, shake 
her head and say, “I will not help you 
if you are a cry baby.” Two minutes later 
that child was begging her to help him 
again. 

Little deaf children can learn to be clean. 
Here again the scorn of his classmates will 
help many an untidy little boy who comes 
to school with part of his breakfast spilled 
over his suit. The youngest children can 
keep their desks neat, and clean the floor 
when they have dropped a smeary black- 
board eraser. 

They can learn to be good sports in play- 
ing games. I have found “Going to Jeru- 
salem” of great assistance in helping small 
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deaf children learn to play fair; cheaters 
and roughnecks are so easily seen, and seen 
by all the children who are playing. 

Emphasizing the group idea, of course, 
helps build up sportsmanship and coop. 
eration: “This is our class. We want a fine 
class. We want all the children to have a 
good time and learn new things today. So 
we will all help.” 

The child who occasionally doesn’t care 
about helping, but insists on making things 
unpleasant for everybody, will grow to 
understand that his temporary banishment 
from the group invariably follows because 
“all the class must have a good time learn- 
ing today, and one child mustn’t spoil the 
day for everybody.” 

Last year I had a left handed girl who 
was moved from blackboard space to black- 
board space around the room, because she 
annoyed (more than she needed to) any 
right handed child who wrote on the space 
next her. When she progressed to a whole 
wall of empty blackboard space, and had 
to write there whenever the class went to 
the blackboard, instead of being delighted 
at having so much room to roam over, she 
wept. She felt herself an outcast. Three 
days later, when given one more chance, 
she went to the other extreme and wrote 
on only half her space, rather than bother 
her next door neighbor. Children learn 
fast. It always astonishes me how fast. 

As for table manners, we all know how 
important they are, and how much more 
reminding a little deaf child needs not to 
smack his lips, etc., because he cannot hear 
the noise he makes. But I do not believe, 
and I’m sure you agree, that a child’s din- 
ner or supper or breakfast should be ruined 
for him by a lot of rules and rebukes about 
table manners. These things can be taught 
at other times, when “playing dinner,” 
with dishes and a few crackers or cakes 
and water. It may not be so convenient, 
but it can be done—especially if only one 
new thing is learned at a time. When I 
was a small girl I visited an aunt who al- 
ways ruined Sunday dinner for me by 
testing our knowledge of the Sunday School 
lesson. And Sunday dinner was the very 
best meal of the whole week! Children 
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need to enjoy their meals, and have a 
happy time eating. Do let’s try not to 
annoy them at their dinner. Let them have 
their soup and pudding in peace. 
School Marm Jingle 
Miss Evalin McMasticks 
Was fine at face gymnastics. 
Her pupils could do anything 
With tongue or lips or cheek. 
Miss Evalin would show them. 
She’d twist her lips and bow them. 
They'd widen tongues and narrow tongues 
Whenever she would speak. 
Alas for Miss McMasticks! 
She practiced tongue gymnastics 
At tea, at church, on trains until 
Her tongue could never stop. 
Her boy friends took her places, 
She sat there making faces! 
Tongue gym made poor dear Evalin 
An utter social flop. 


So teachers, weep for Evalin 
And when you're out, keep tongues within! 


Lip Reading for Younger Children 

One day, a long time ago, a little boy 
went into a store with his nurse. The little 
boy was named George Washington Irving. 
He was proud of his name. 

A handsome elderly man came in the 
store. He patted the small boy’s head, and 
asked him his name. 

“George Washington Irving,” said the lit- 
tle boy proudly. “I am named for George 
Washington.” 

The man laughed. It was George Wash- 
ington! 

The little boy grew up. Then he wrote 
a fine book about Washington. Perhaps 
some day you will read the book. 


Lip Reading for Older Pupils 


We know of Lincoln the statesman, Lin- 
coln the lawyer, and Lincoln the Emapci- 
pator, but do you know that Lincoln was 
one of the great American writers? He 
had the rare talent of expressing beautiful 
thoughts in plain simple words. He avoid- 
ed those big words which many people 
think are a sign of learning. His speech 
at Gettysburg is one of the gems of our 
language. 
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He had a wonderful good nature, and an 
unusual sense of humor. This is why his 
stories, which he loved to tell, were witty 
and to the point. Many times, in his 
speeches, this power to tell a good story 
carried his audience with him when mere 
arguments would have failed. 

His heart was so kind he could never 
hate anyone, even those bitter political 
enemies who hated him. One of his gifts 
was the power of understanding other men. 

Once he was asked by his friends to re- 
move a cabinet member who had openly 
flouted and belittled him to others. 

“Gentlemen,” Lincoln said smiling, 
“what do I care what that man thinks of 
me, as long as he does his job well?” 

Only a great man could be so big. 


Creative English 


A Few Pages from the Uncorrected Diary 
of Tommy 
(Tommy is nine, deaf, and in school) 


Feb. 2th 

It is rain. Boys do not like rain. Boys 
want the snow. Very good the dinner. | 
ate pig meat, potato cream, water, butter, 
bread, asprugus, salt, pepper, two milks, 
two jellos with cherries. Bob do not like 
jello with cherries. Rather few supper. 
Feb. 4th 

It is snow. All boys are glad. Praps 
tomorrow we will coast the sleds. 
Feb. 5th 

Boys did not coast the sleds. It was rain 
last night. Boys are sad. 
Feb. 7th 

Father, mother, friend father, friend 
mother came to see me. My friend mother 
gave bananas to me. I gave Arthur and 
Bob bananas. I was kind boy. I do not 
like bananas. 
Feb. 9th 

I lent Arthur’s skates. I skated. I fell. 
One skate was broke. Arthur was cross. 
Arthur fought me. Arthur lost. 
Feb. 10th 

One boy has picture of Abram Lincoln. 
He told boys about Abram. Abram was 
poor. Very smart boy. No the school. 
No the mother. No the bed. Study, study, 
every night. After while rich, same Mr. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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A Valentine Party 


By Anne V. Rowe 


ARTIES, I believe, are among the 
Pi. things we never outgrow. Chil- 
dren love them; adults enjoy them 
immensely. The event I am going to de- 
scribe was a Valentine party, planned by 
a hard-of-hearing class of eleven children, 
whose ages range from eight to thirteen, 
and whose grades range from 2B to 4A. 
The reason for reporting this particular oc- 
casion is three-fold: first, because it in- 
corporated two grown-up party schemes, 
the committee idea and the buffet lunch; 
second, because of the wonderful language 
opportunities it offered; third, because of 
the surprising amount of satisfaction and 
fun the class derived from the experience. 
Early last January my pupils asked me 
if they might have a Valentine party. Of 
course, I said “Yes,” and immediately the 
children began putting pennies into the 
school-room bank. The enthusiasm for 
dropping pennies into the box, however, 
waned in a few days. About the first of 
February our collection amounted to but 
thirty-seven cents, and I decided to launch 
my committee idea. I asked the children 
if they would like to arrange and plan 
their party themselves. This aroused con- 
siderable interest, and so we undertook the 
discussion of “committees,” and the duties 
of chairman and members. The class chose 
a chairman and two members. The com- 
mittee held its meetings during the school 
recess periods. The topics it discussed and 
presented to the class for approval were: 
1. We want to invite Room 209 to our 
party. 
2. We want to decorate the room. 
3. We want to make a valentine box. 
4. We want to serve ice cream, cookies 
and candy. 
5. The “eats” will cost about $2.00 for 
both classes. 
6. The table cloth, napkins, and plates 
will cost 50c. 
7. The party will cost $1.25 per class. 
Let me add here that the class to be 


invited had “partied” with us before, and 
it was quite customary for both classes to 
share the expenses. 

The prices of the various items were ar. 
rived at by inquiring at the neighborhod 
stores, and by consulting’ me. 

The plans met with the hearty approval 
of all, and the children could see at once 
that everyone would have to contribute 
generously. Said Irene, the chairman, 
“Don’t buy candy in the store. Put your 
money in the bank for the party.” 

And so the preparations were under way. 
An invitation was written to the other class 
and a written acceptance received from it. 
The room was decorated, and a large box, 
appropriately covered with red and white 
paper, stood ready to hold the valentines, 
In due time the needed amount of money 
was collected. At the suggestion of the 
class, the purchases were made by the two 
teachers. 

The all-important day came, and _ the 
room looked lovely. On a long table, 
covered with runners of red and white 
crepe paper, was laid out an appetizing 
assortment of cookies and candies, Dixie 
cups and spoons, napkins and plates. On 
the front board was written a simple but 
lovely story of St. Valentine. 

The guests arrived, the committee help- 
ing to receive and seat them. First of all, 
we read the story of St. Valentine—and 
for the sake of those who are not familiar 
with this particular one, I shall add it at 
the conclusion of this article, because it is 
a very appealing story. After linking our 
present holiday with that of old, the valen- 
tines were delivered by appointed postmen. 
Needless to say, it was loads of fun receiv- 
ing the valentines and reading the messages 
thereon. 

Then came the refreshments and the op- 
portunity to teach “buffet party.” The 


children lined up in single file, approached 


the table and served themselves. 
(Continued on page 119) 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf 


By Harris TayLor 


Continued from the January Vouta Review 


VII. Definitions 

NE educator of the deaf, whose opin- 

ion I value very highly, has more 

than intimated that I am using a 
collection of arguments based upon a com- 
parison of a poor day school with a good 
residential school; and he assumed that the 
problem leads to an easy conclusion. This 
line of argument is met by the statement in 
the initial article “that my figures will be 
as accurate and that my conclusions will be 
as unprejudiced as can be expected of a 
person of my experience and traditions.” 

This friend also stated that he would 
take far more interest in the problem 
starting from a definition of both insti- 
tutions named; whereupon he proceeded to 
define them as follows: 

“A day school is a school which makes 
the pupil spend every night in the bosom 
of his own family, and likewise at least 
one whole day among each seven (Sun- 
day). 

“A residential school is a school which 
for months together prevents the pupil 
from any direct contact with the members 
(supposed to be normally hearing people) 
of his own family, that is, from sharing 
their ordinary family life.” 

As for the definition of the day school 
we shall say it fails to provide for the 
hours of modern youth, also it fails to 
provide for deaf children in foster homes. 

The definition of a residential school is 
altogether too restrictive. For many years 
I was executive head of a residential school 
for the deaf. There at least seventy-five 
per cent of the pupils went home every 
Friday night, returning the following Sun- 
day evening; every week there were at 
least two hundred visits from parents or 
other relatives of pupils; parents’ meet- 
ings seldom had an attendance of less than 
two hundred; and classes in child study 
were attended, often at great inconveni- 
ence, hy a large number of mothers and 


a surprising number of fathers. The chil- 
dren who lived at a great distance were 
studied and the trustees and the principal 
saw that they had visitors at frequent in- 
tervals. 

Residential schools vary in their at- 
titude toward parents and other relatives 
of pupils; but so far as I know there is 
no school today that deliberately discour- 
ages parents from visiting their deaf off- 
spring in school. The residential school 
may be so located that it is not easy of 
access; but once there the parent will not 
be unwelcome, and that is saying the least. 
However, if the school is too distant to be 
readily accessible, the practical result in 
some respects is almost as bad as if the 
visits of parents were actually discouraged 
by the school authorities. 

Since I am expected to give definitions 
of what in a very general way we are all 
supposed to know, I shall use that given 
by Dr. E. A. Fay at the Seventh Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf 
in 1870. 

“The word day-school is used in this 
paper to designate those schools whose 
pupils merely come to receive instruction 
for a certain number of hours each day, 
the officers having no control over them, 
and no responsibility for them outside of 
the schoolroom, in distinction from those 
in which a home in the institution is pro- 
vided for the pupils while they are receiv- 
ing their education. This distinction is 
more neatly expressed in the French lan- 
guage by the words externat and internat, 
and these expressions have been adopted 
by the Germans; an example it might be 
well for us to follow, leaving day-schools 
to be used in contrast with night-schools, 
which in our large cities do so much for 
the laboring classes; and banishing the 
awkward compound boarding-school from 
our language altogether. But in this paper 
the word day-school is retained, and it is 
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proposed to consider the advantages of- 
fered by schools of this kind for our deaf 
and dumb, in comparison with those board- 
ing establishments, which have been gen- 
erally preferred in this country, and which 
are usually known as institutions.” 

Substituting residential school for in- 
stitution, Dr. Fay’s definitions may be ac- 
cepted with slight modification. In regard 
to day schools, however, he did not pro- 
vide for the twilight zone when pupils are 
in transit between home and school. 

When I was a teacher in rural schools 
of Texas, I found that this twilight zone 
had existence. Parents were under obliga- 
tion to see that their children went to 
school and got back home; but the teacher 
also had to assume some authority in re- 
gard to such irregularities as came to his 
notice while children were in transit. Com- 
pulsory attendance laws certainly affect 
the authority of parents in case of tru- 
ancy, and the teacher must play some part 
in such case. When the municipal authori- 
ties furnish transportation to and from 
school, they also take on some authority 
which is ordinarily assumed to rest alone 
with parents. The teacher to some extent 
must share the responsibility of the com- 
munity government. In fact, it is very 
difficult to find the exact point where the 
teacher, in imitation of Pontius Pilate, 
can get a basin of water and wash her 
hands of all responsibility in regard to 
her pupils. 


Differences Among Day Schools 


Having started definitions and explana- 
tions, I find I must go further. 

“One star differeth from another star in 
glory,” according to the Episcopal burial 
service; so day schools differ from one 
another in glory of size, nature and per- 
formance. 

Let us start with the single class located 
in a public school with a large number 
of hearing children. In one city the deaf 
children are taught by one teacher through 
the day. In another place—Gloversville, 
New York, for example—I found the teach- 
er of the deaf group at one hour with only 
three pupils, the remainder being scat- 
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tered throughout the school in various 
classes with the hearing children. All of 
the deaf or hard of hearing children were 
with the teacher part of the time, but only 
three all the time. I mistake; even these 
three were for a short time each day in 
class activity with hearing groups. 

In New York any community which gets 
together a minimum of ten handicapped 
children may receive state aid in paying 
the salary of a teacher for the group. This 
group might consist of, say, two crippled, 
two hard of hearing, two blind, one partly 
sighted and three deaf children, and still 
meet all the requirements of law. So far as 
I know, no such class has been organized, 
but only a few years ago such mixed classes 
were seriously discussed by the State Edu- 
cation Department. 

A few of the larger day schools, such as 
the Horace Mann School of Boston and 
P. S. 47 of New York City, have entire 
buildings to themselves; the great ma- 
jority, however, are housed in school build. 
ings intended primarily for hearing chil- 
dren. The housing of the classes or school 
for the deaf is sometimes arranged to suit 
the convenience of the deaf as far as pos- 
sible; more likely the arrangement is to 
suit the convenience of the school authori- 
ties—that is, the deaf are assigned to the 
school that can best spare the room. In 
many instances the housing facilities are 
as ill adapted to the purpose as were the 
buildings of the Lexington School during 
the ‘time of Dr. Gruver and in the earlier 
years of my administration. 


Schools Which House the Deaf With 
Children of Other Handicaps 


In a few cities there has been deliberate 
planning, and wisely or otherwise, the 
school authorities have given a great deal 
of study to the subject. I found the Percy 
Hughes School building, of Syracuse, New 
York, had been planned for the convenient 
housing of deaf, partly sighted, delicate 
and crippled children. The same general 
idea is carried out at the Smouse Oppor- 
tunity School, at Des Moines, Iowa. The 
Baer School for Physically Handicapped 
Children provides for white children, while 
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a similar school at Franklin and Schroeder 
Streets provides for the handicapped col- 
ored children of Baltimore. The Ann J. 
Kellogg School at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
accommodates both normal and_handi- 
capped children. The normal children 
come from the immediate districts s@- 
rounding the school; the handicapped of 
different types from various parts of the 
city. The Michael School for Physically 
Handicapped Children serves white chil- 
dren and the Turner School serves physi- 
cally handicapped colored children in St. 
Louis. Information as to whether there 
are deaf children in these two schools is 
wanting. It is reported that schools serv- 
ing more than one type of handicapped 
children have been established at Rock- 
ford, Illinois; Lansing, Michigan; and 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. The reports did not 
state whether these new schools would be 
housed with the existing day schools for 
the deaf in these cities. 

One can see financial advantage and pal- 
pable convenience from grouping various 
types of handicapped school children in 
one building. Under such conditions teach- 
ers have most favorable opportunity to 
study how child life is affected by various 
types of physical handicap, and out of 
these studies evolve general avenues of ap- 
proach which might not be so clear to 
teachers of segregated groups. Later on, 
the congregate plan might open up for 
employment agencies systematic studies or 
surveys of vocational opportunities; ena- 
bling these agencies to determine more 
scientifically where a deaf, a hard of hear- 
ing, a partly-sighted, a crippled or a deli- 
cate person could be used to advantage. 
Furthermore, such groups properly housed 
would appeal more strongly to the general 
public, and even to the school authorities, 
than if these various types of children 
were’ scattered in isolated groups in vari- 
ous parts of a city. 

Despite the favorable conditions I have 
mentioned, the advantage to the deaf from 
such grouping is not so apparent. In the 
early days of the education of the deaf 
in America there was much inclination to 
bring residential schools for the deaf and 
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the blind together under one management. 
The disadvantages of this arrangement were 
so apparent that from the very beginning 
there were struggles to separate the groups 
while at school. It looks as if day schools 
in a number of States are developing a 
plan very similar to one which in resi- 
dential schools has gone out of existence 
in many States; which is tolerated in other 
States because it cannot be abolished; and 
which, I feel confident, would never be in- 
troduced anywhere at present. 


Unfortunate Groupings 


As it appears to me, such groupings of 
handicapped children have an unfortunate 
effect upon the deaf. The blind, the partly 
sighted, the crippled and the delicate child 
have two points in common: (1) they can 
readily communicate with one another, 
and (2) all must be most fortunately sit- 
uated—practically in sheltered workshops 
—to make a living after leaving school. 
The deaf, on the contrary, have alvays 
more than held their own in the vocational 
world with their hearing competitors, near- 
ly always having a smaller percentage out 
of employment. The deaf, however, are 
materially behind all the other physically 
handicapped children in the uses of their 
vernacular and in mental development 
from the standpoint of the schoolroom. 
Communication with the uneducated deaf 
is very difficult; however well educated the 
deaf may be, communication with them is 
at times inconvenient. 

There are good arguments for throwing 
the deaf child as much as practically pos- 
sible into intimate relationship with nor- 
mally hearing persons, young and old. 
These are the folks with whom he must 
live; but there does not seem to me to be a 
good reason for placing him during his 
school years with children of a type with 
whom he will rarely come into contact 
after he goes out into the world. Again, 
however much I might sympathize with 
others, I should feel discouraged if during 
all my school days I had to be reminded 
every hour that my logical place was with 
a group of abnormal children of several 
varieties. 
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I am interested in the experiment, and 
I am willing to adjust my views; but, as 
far as I have been able to see, the experi- 
ment does not seem to be along correct 
lines so far as the deaf are concerned. I 
have no opinion to offer in regard to other 
physically handicapped children. 

Day schools vary materially in their re- 
lationship to public school children who 
have defective hearing. In one large city 
the day school functions to an important 
extent in speech correction and the teach- 
ing of lip reading to children attending 
classes with hearing children. In another 
large city the day school attempts no such 
activities. 


VIII. A Good School Nurse 


The January installment ended with the 
conflict between the irrestible force and the 
immovable body. 

Many years ago Mr. Dooley and Mr. 
Hennessy had a spirited discussion in re- 
gard to the relative merits of the allo- 
pathic and the homeopathic school of med- 
icine. Finally Mr. Dooley ended the argu- 
ment by saying that it did not make much 
difference which kind of doctor you called 
in, provided you had a good nurse. 

Certain virtues are attributed to residen- 
tial schools and certain vices are imputed 
to day schools, and vice versa. As a mat- 
ter of fact neither type of school has a 
monopoly of things good or of things bad. 

1. There seems to be a very general 
opinion that day schools do more for the 
hard of hearing; and in the main this 
opinion may be correct. Yet I can point to 
one day school, excellent in many re- 
spects, which does relatively very little for 
such pupils. A certain residential school 
of approximately the same size, in all prob- 
ability with a smaller percentage of hard 
of hearing children, teaches at least twenty 
per cent of its pupils entirely through the 
ear, thus enabling these pupils to go out 
into the world as hard of hearing instead 
of deaf. 

2. The day school is supposed to base its 
course of study upon the latest accepted 
ideas of the city school curriculum to a 
far greater extent than is attempted in the 
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residential school; yet I can show you a 
residential school which keeps closely in 
touch with modern educational trends; and 
I can show you a corresponding day school 
which adheres more closely to the old in. 
stitutional ideas of teaching than can be 
found in any of the leading residential 
schools. 

3. I can point out an area in which day 
school graduates are more easily placed 
in the industrial world than are the grad. 
uates of the residential schools of the same 
area; I can also point out another area 
where the conditions are reversed. 

4. There are residential schools with a 
large number of pupils who had acquired 
the essentials of their vernacular before 
they became deaf; yet no effort is made 
to teach these children according to their 
special needs. They are mixed in with 
other children in their classes, studying 
things they have always known but which 
are expressed in a way that confuses and 
confounds. What they are taught is sup- 
posed to be good for the congenitally deaf 
—and it may be—but for this group much 
of it is worse than mere loss of time. There 
are day schools much smaller which make 
provisions for such children without dis 
turbance to the other children. And there 
are other schools where the conditions are 
reversed. 

The ideal school has a curriculum adapt. 
ed to the needs of its pupils and teachers 
capable of teaching their full share of what 
is‘laid down in the course of study. The 
proper curriculum is desirable; the capa 
ble teacher is essential. 

I have spent an aggregate of a good 
many months in the deep woods of Maine 
and Canada. I am still amazed at what 
the average guide can do with an axe; he 
can do more than the ordinary person can 
do with a whole kit of carpenter’s tools. 
It stands to reason that with the same 
ability he could do far more if he worked 
in a machine shop. The curriculum may 
be poor, the methods behind the times; 
but if the teacher has the attitude and 
spirit of the Maine guide, she will get 
pretty good results. Not having the prop- 
er attitude and spirit, she will never do 
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much, even if she has a string of degrees 
three inches long after her name. Even 
Bruner with the curriculum stacked to the 
ceiling could not keep her from failing— 
or worse than failing, barely holding down 
her job. 

Both day and residential schools are 
spotted and lopsided; both do good work 
in places; neither is as good as it should 
be. Mr. Dooley was right to the extent 
that a good nurse is essential, but remem- 
ber this: you are much more likely to 
get a good nurse if you have a good 
physician. 


IX. A Survey of American Schools 
for the Deaf 


Many of those writing me in regard to 
day schools have mentioned the book “Day 
Schools vs. Institutions for the Deaf” by 
Dr. C. C. Upshall. This book is a study of 
the report of “A Survey of American 
Schools for the Deaf,” by the National 
Research Council in 1924-1925. On 
pages 263-264 of this report there are 
findings to the effect (1) “that the resi- 
dential schools are loaded down with 
poorer mental material” and (2) that 
“the day schools are making better use of 
their mental material than are the resi- 
dential schools.” These are the major 
points brought out in Dr. Upshall’s book; 
but since this book has been referred to, 
comment will be made upon his findings 
rather than those of the report. Dr. Up- 
shall’s conclusions are found on pages 
96-98 of his book. The following conden- 
sations seem sufficient for this article: 

1. The day school selects the brighter 
children. 

This is generally conceded; however, 
there is one residential school with a high- 
ly selective attendance, and one private 
school of the same nature in a different 
part of the country. Had these two resi- 
dential schools participated in the survey, 
there might have been some change in the 
localities, or areas, where these schools 
are. However, they did not participate, so 
we do not know. 

_ 2. Children who attend day schools have, 
in general, a greater degree of residual 
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hearing than children who attend resi- 
dential schools. 

This statement is I think generally ac- 
cepted. 

3. When all the important factors of 
age and mental ability are made equal 
there is still a real difference in favor of 
day school pupils in educational achieve- 
ment. 

If I remember correctly, there were 81 
public day schools for the deaf, with an 
aggregate of approximately 2,700 pupils, 
at the time of the survey. Of these 79 were 
oral schools, according to the classifica- 
tion of the Annals, and two were com- 
bined. Probably the total of pupils in the 
combined schools did not exceed 125. Four- 
teen day schools, with slightly over 1,174 
pupils, participated in the survey; about 
17 per cent of the schools, and about 46 
per cent of the pupils in the country. 

In 1924 twelve residential schools were 
classed as oral by the Annals. These had 
a total school population of about 1,681. 
Only two of these schools, with a total of 
783 pupils, took part in the survey. These 
two schools represented about 17 per cent 
of the total number of schools, and their 
pupils represented about 46 per cent of the 
pupils of all these 12 schools. 

There were 51 residential schools not 
classed as oral, with a total population of 
about 10,380. Of these 27 schools, or 53 
per cent, were in the survey. The pupils 
of these 27 schools made a total of about 
6,298, or 64 per cent, of the total. Al- 
together the survey took in about 54 per 
cent of the total deaf population of the 
United States. 

It is very true that in all combined 
schools there were many pupils who were 
taught “wholly or chiefly orally”; that is, 
the schoolroom recitations were wholly or 
chiefly by means of speech and lip read- 
ing, and writing. Adherents of the oral 
method, however, believed that school- 
room practice alone fails to meet a number 
of conditions that exist in oral schools. 
Therefore to ascertain the relative merits 
of day and residential schools, oral day 
schools must be compared with oral resi- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Two Mothers Discuss the Social Adjustment of the Deaf Boy 


ters than these which have come this 

time. I send out the same old cry that 
I have given before—if only I had had 
such help when my boy was small! 

Mrs. B, I like your fine boy. He re- 
minds me of my own son, who, at that 
age, was also interested in all those ac- 
tivities. He is now an Engle Scout, and he 


| HAVE never read more interesting let- 


was an assistant scoutmaster when we lived 
in St. Paul. 

I think you have made wonderful prog- 
ress with your Charles. You need not be 
discouraged. I used to be in tears at times 
because my boy’s progress seemed to come 
to a standstill. There was a tendency for 
me to try to stuff him with more informa- 
tion than he could assimilate. There are 
periods of mental growth just as there 
are periods of physical growth. 

I had to combat that dreaminess, too. 
I would never call such dreaminess a fault, 
although it is exasperating at times. You 
know that all great achievements had their 
beginnings in dreams. The dreamer has 
imagination; the world is not drab and 
uninteresting to him, but it is filled with 
meaning and with enticing, unseen things. 
Usually he senses real values, and this 
means a great deal to the deaf child who 
does not always understand all that goes 
on around him. 

You say Charles likes the romance of 
history; also the traditions of his own 
country. From that I judge that your his- 
tory and geography lessons have become 
something alive. We also used to get off 
our subject, and it used to worry me; but 
I believe in satisfying a child’s desire for 
knowing things. Education does not need 
to imply a cut and dried program. 


Books for the Deaf Boy 


Here are the titles of some of the books 
I have used with Sturdy. The books on tree 
dwellers, cave men and sea dwellers by 
Katharine Dapp, Charles would probably 


enjoy now. These were followed by the 
American history stories by Mary G. Kel. 
ty. Recently I saw a new book which she has 
writen on the history of the world. These 
Kelty book have a wonderful manual to 
follow, with instructions for testing. Then 
there are the books by Hillyer on the 
geography of the world and the history of 
the world. My son enjoyed “The Earth for 
Sam,” by Reed, who has another book out 
now. These books are written by people 
who understand children, but that didn’t 
keep me from enjoying them immensely 
myself, 

I have come to realize how important 
reading is to the deaf child. Sturdy spends 
a certain amount of each day reading. 
We still like to use the Thorndike Junior 
Dictionary. 

As for residual hearing, I think it is 
quite as difficult to give a child a test for 
hearing as it is to determine his I. Q. One 
can never be sure. Doctors never gave us 
any encouragement. Most of them merely 
said, “Apparently he is deaf.” It was 
some teachers of the deaf who insisted he 
had some hearing. I did ear work with 
him as I had been taught in the training 
course I took. Last year we found out 
that Sturdy has between 31 and 43 per 
cent of hearing. Now he is learning to use 
a hearing aid. 

I am glad you spoke of the summer 
school course. I could not have gone far 
in teaching my son if it had not been for 
the special work that I took and the help 
I received from teachers in the different 
schools for the deaf. 

—Mrs. M. M., Missouri. 


Praise Develops Self Confidence 


I was quite sure that the roundabout 
would be helpful and interesting, but I 
did not dream that the very first one would 
bring such abundant help and hope and 
encouragement. 

Charles has already shown splendid im- 
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provement in his ability to understand 
the arithmetic problems. In a review les- 
son last week, he found only one problem 
out of seventeen that required explana- 
tion. He is gaining confidence in his abil- 
ity to comprehend. I was a long time 
finding out that his greatest trouble was 
lack of confidence. I knew that he had 
ability considerably beyond his accom- 
plishments, and attributed his lack of ap- 
plication to laziness and indifference. Af- 
ter reading a most enlightening story on 
“The Failing Child” by Angelo Patri, I 
tried a system of praise and encourage- 
ment. I praised Charles whenever I could 
find the least excuse for praise, and I often 
strained my imagination in looking for it 
and my conscience in enlarging upon it. 
But the results have been satisfactory. He 
now takes great pride in turning in a per- 
fect arithmetic paper, and it is no longer a 
rarity. He will be ready for Book II of 
the Problem and Practice Arithmetic next 
fall, and it will be one of our texts. I 
am ordering the Thorndike Junior Dic- 
tionary right away. 

The outline I referred to is a paper sup- 
plement to Volume 20 of the Book of 
Knowledge, and includes outlines, ques- 
tions and tests in geography, history, civ- 
ics, literature, nature study, biology, grad- 
ed from the first to the ninth grades. It 
was included in the set which I purchased 
in 1935. 


The Deaf Child in a Hearing World 


When I first sent Charles away to school, 
some of my friends thought me lacking in 
natural affection, but we who realize the 
needs of our little deaf children know 
that the pain of separation is sweet com- 
pared to the agony of self reproach that 
would be ours if we held them fast and 
stunted their minds with what someone has 
so aptly termed “smother love.” 

But that is not my difficulty just now, 
and right here, Mrs. M., I must ask you 
for more help. You have safely piloted 
Sturdy through the more trying years of 
adolescence, and he has probably encoun- 
tered some of the same difficulties as 
Charles in adjusting himself to the hearing 
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world. Charles has three tried and true 
friends, and spends every Saturday with 
one of these boys. Only one of them lives 
in our neighborhood, and they spend a 
good many of their afternoons together 
after school. Two afternoons a week he 
spends at the “Y,” tumbling, swimming, 
and playing the seasonable games. Group 
work is under competent supervision and 
he has had little difficulty in getting along 
with the boys. 

A few times, however, he has come home 
almost in tears because one or two of the 
boys have mimicked and laughed at his 
speech. Of course, he can’t spend his life 
sheltered from rudeness, and I have tried 
to make him understand that such people 
are lacking in more than he, for he is 
abundantly graced with the spirit of kind- 
ness and generosity. I have been trying 
to build up in him a determination to 
excel in the things he can do well, as a 
compensation for his handicap. But just as 
I was convinced that he was beginning to 
see the light, we have struck a snag in 
the place I least expected to find it, and 
that is in his Scout work. 

He has passed most of his second class 
requirements, and his scoutmaster tells 
me that he learns the work faster than the 
average boy. But the boys in the group 
simply do not accept him. 

There is no intentional unkindness. They 
just don’t include him. When they play 
“tag” games, he tells me, they never tag 
him. When they play “hide and seek”, 
he hides, but they ignore him. When they 
choose sides for competitive games, he is 
the last to be chosen, though he is athletic, 
plays most games well, and is a good sport. 
Naturally, he is convinced that the boys 
dislike him, but I feel quite sure this is 
not the case. He does not want us to dis- 
cuss the matter with the scoutmaster, as he 
is afraid the scoutmaster will think he is a 
baby. The boys are mentally older than 
Charles. Most of them are in high school. 
Do you think we are making a mistake in 
keeping him with this group? I felt from 
the beginning that he should have waited a 
year or two before starting the Scout work, 
but since he has started I doubt the wis- 
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dom of persuading him to discontinue. He 
has a mighty ambition to become an Eagle 
Scout and does not want to give up the 
work, but he has come home from the 
last three or four meetings filled with mis- 
ery and resentment, which he keeps hidden 
until we are alone in his room. 

I have my moments of cold fear when I 
am appalled at my temerity in taking 
Charles from an established school, where 
I know he would at least have been taught 
a trade that would earn him a livelihood, 
and attempting, without training or experi- 
ence, a job that demands both. I have been 
helped much by reading, but have had to 
proceed somewhat by the trial and error 
method, and have made many mistakes. 
However, we are both learning. Charles 
has made faster progress this year than 
in the last two, and his attitude has im- 
proved considerably. When we first started, 
I had to sit beside him and prod him 
continually, but I can now assign short 
periods of work and leave the room in full 
confidence that he will keep at it, and he 
seldom fails me. He is trying hard to 
live up to the “trustworthy” law. 

I am going to order the books you men- 
tioned. We find so few books Charles can 
read that interest him. It seems to me 
that he should comprehend more than he 
apparently does from his silent reading. 
His little sister, who is not yet five, can 
comprehend stories with vocabulary and 
construction far beyond her ability to re- 
produce in speech. But Charles seems to 
read word by word, and when he comes 
to a word or construction that is not fa- 
miliar to him the entire train of thought is 
lost and he gets nothing from the sen- 
tence. Can you offer suggestions for over- 


—Mrs. E. B., Texas. 


A Good Motto for the Sensitive 


coming this? 


Mrs. B., I have been thinking for several 
days about your problems. I admire 
Charles for not wanting you to go to the 
Scoutmaster, but I would surely see him. 
I never let my children know when I 
went to see anyone if a problem were in- 
volved. Often I found that it has been 
harmless play, but if it were not, I al- 
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ways received co-operation, and matters 
were righted. Children are cruel many 
times. The Scoutmaster is not always with 
the boys when they play games. 

Charles is probably going through the 
stage when he is unduly sensitive. My 
boy did. Charles has also had to make 
adjustments to different environments. If 
he had been at home always, it might 
have been easier for him now through the 
adolescent stage. 

Would you be interested to know what 
our motto has been? It is; Laugh with 
people and they can’t laugh at you. Sturdy 
still makes ridiculous mistakes, but his 
sense of humor saves the day for him, 
It took some time to learn to follow this 
motto but he has been using it for years, 

I hope Charles becomes happy in his 
Scout work again, for I think Scouting 
is a fine influence in a boy’s life. The 
Scout laws are valuable in character build. 
ing. They make a correct pattern to fol- 
low, and from them develop self-control, 
obedience, a _ kindly, forgiving _ spirit, 
thoughtfulness of others, cleanliness, hon- 
esty and a reverence for law, old age and 
things sacred. The games, camping and 
hikes bring out good sportsmanship. The 
badges give a boy an incentive to strive, 

The word-by-word method of reading 
is a problem often confronting teachers of 
the deaf; but a hearing child may acquire 
this reading habit, too. The primary pur- 
pose in teaching reading is to train the 
child to gather thought from the printed 
page. The problem for the deaf child is 
the same as when you teach him to hear. 
In learning to use a hearing aid, the per- 
son who has heard will know and recognize 
the words for which he listens, and yet 
even he has to practice if he has not been 
using his hearing for a long time. My 
advice would be to make comprehension 
your goal by building up a vocabulary 
—not during the reading period. Test 
often. In case you have not had a mea- 
surements course, the Kelty manuals will 
show you how to make tests. I consider 
her manuals valuable. Do you take “My 
Weekly Reader?” Do you have any self 
testing books for silent reading? I think 
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it is advisable to have the books for silent 
reading within Charles’ comprehension. 
Those used for reading lessons should be 
harder. 

There are many small books written in 
simple language that would be interesting 
to your boy. Now-a-days you will find such 
books on almost any subject. The teachers 
of the first, second, third and fourth grades 
kept me supplied with books. The librari- 
an of the children’s department of the pub- 
lic library showed a keen interest in Sturdy 
and she held up any book that she thought 
he could read. The principal of the junior 
high school offered me a list of the books 
in the library there; she also told me to 
take out any books I wished from the sup- 
ply rooms. Such favors came my way 
without my seeking. Everyone has been 
wonderful to us. You will find it the same. 


—Mkrs. M. M., Missouri. 


Co-operation from Hearing Boys 


First, | want to thank all the mothers 
for their interest in Charles’ difficulties in 
his social adjustments. In less than a week 
after my last letter the scoutmaster ap- 
proached me. It seems the boys had been 
playing without his supervision as Mrs. 
M. suggested. They played out of doors and 
at night, and of course it was impossible 
for Charles to follow shouted instructions 
from his teammates, and it was much sim- 
pler and easier to leave him out than to 
stop the game, take him aside and labori- 
ously explain the rules. When the scout- 
master finally noticed what was happen- 
ing, he talked to the boys, secured the co- 
operation of one or two of the leaders, and 
Charles is again happy in this association. 

And now for our school work. Charles 
decided in the spring that he wanted to 
use the geography text book that was being 
used in the public schools—Barrows & 
Parker’s “Journeys in Distant Lands.” I 
examined the book, and while the language 
was for the most part beyond Charles, I 
found it profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and maps, and purchased the book 
for him. We sat side by side and he read 
aloud from the book. On the days that he 


Was especially interested it was surprising 
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how much he could understand without 
help. On days when he was not interested 
it was almost unbelievable what he could 
fail to comprehend even with the most 
graphic explanations and _ illustrations. 
Several times I was on the point of giving 
it up altogether, but he wanted to con- 
tinue, and before the end of school we had 
completed a trip which began on the Ti- 
gris River, took us by boat through the 
Arabian and Red Seas and the Suez Canal 
to the mouth of the Nile, up the Nile and 
the White Nile, as far as Lake Victoria. 
Then we took a Congo River steamer and 
sailed down the Congo to the Atlantic, 
thence north and through the Strait of 
Gibraltar to the Mediterranean. We visited 
coast towns all along the Mediterranean, 
stopped off in the Holy Land, returned to 
Italy and crossed the Alps into Switzerland, 
then went down the Rhine to the Nether- 
lands; thence to Norway. We finished up 
by following Peary’s route to the North 
Pole, then going by water to the South 
Pole, noting the differences in the seasons, 
the length of days and the position of the 
sun. Of course we learned about the life 
and manners of the people in the countries 
we touched, the climate and topography, 
and, most important of all, Charles at- 
tained a broadening realization of the in- 
fluence and effect of environment and an 
understanding that people live differently, 
not because they are queer or inferior, but 
because they live under different condi- 
tions. I was glad to find him interested 
in the form of government of each coun- 
try that we visited. He liked Switzerland 
best of all, not only because of its danger- 
ous mountain passes and winter sports, 
but also because of its democratic form 
of government. 

We are still struggling with the reading. 
Mrs. M., I am writing the Winnetka School 
right away, and am ordering the Kelty 
history, as I realize what a help the man- 
ual will be. I have been unable to find the 
books you have suggested in our public 
library, but have found a few on prehis- 
toric times that have interested Charles. I 
have found the self testing readers only in 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Qualifications for Teachers of Lip Reading* 


By Mary VANCE CARNEY 


subject of Qualifications of Teachers 

of Lip Reading, I am aware that many 
of you are wondering why this topic should 
be discussed before the general audience of 
the Conference. You doubtless think that 
itis a matter of interest only to a group of 
teachers or to officials in educational work. 

I have an earnest conviction that the 
question is important just now to all who 
are interested in any way in work for the 
hard of hearing. Your presence at this 
Conference attests that you are deeply in- 
terested in it. You have come from eight 
different states to discuss your common 
problems. 

Many of you have been working hard 
for years in your own communities, 
building up step by step a program that 
will insure special training for the hard of 
hearing that your League cannot reach di- 
rectly. You have struggled against the in- 
difference of public officials in many cases 
and against the economic restrictions im- 
posed by the depression. You have been 
distressed by the thought that progress has 
been so slow, and that so few of the hard 
of hearing are being reached. You know 
that thousands of children and adults in 
your state who need special training are 
entirely neglected. 


| appearing before you to talk on the 


Public Interest Has Increased 


You look with pleasure and satisfaction 
upon evidences that interest in the work 
for the hard of hearing has been greatly 
accelerated in the last two or three years. 
Public school officials and agencies for 
adult education are showing greater will- 
ingness than ever before to give considera- 





*An address delivered at the Eastern Zone Confer- 
ence of the American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
Ing, Albany, New York, May, 1937. 
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tion to plans for developing programs that 
will be really adequate. Local school offi- 
cials are developing their own programs in 
many cases but are looking hopefully to 
their state departments of education for 
state aid to finance local undertakings. 
And did you notice in the papers just day 
before yesterday that the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing will have a share 
in the great International Health Congress 
to be held during the World’s Fair in New 
York in 1939? 

State aid for local educational programs 
naturally implies state supervision and 
state certification of the teachers concerned. 
It is inevitable and it is highly desirable 
that state departments of education should 
assume responsibility for state-wide pro- 
grams for the hard of hearing. That is the 
only plan that will insure adequate care for 
those who live in the smaller towns and in 
isolated communities. There will always 
be a place for private schools for the hard 
of hearing and for free-lance teachers, but 
the greatest numbers of the hard of hear- 
ing, both children and adults, will receive 
their special training under the direction 
of the public school system in the future. 


A Responsibility of the State 


The officials in your own State Depart- 
ment of Education will soon be drawing 
up their state-wide program for the hard 
of hearing, if they have not already done 
so. In making their program they have a 
double responsibility, and in fairness to 
them we should consider this point in judg- 
ing the result of their efforts. 

They are obligated to the burdened tax- 
payer to keep down expenses and to admin- 
ister the funds allotted to them as economi- 
cally as possible. They are obligated by 
their desire to serve the handicapped un- 
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der their charge to give them training that 
will serve their individual needs as defi- 
nitely and efficiently as possible. For some 
of the members of this special group of 
handicapped, the wrong kind of training 
may be more harmful than no training 
at all. 

What are the questions that the officials 
in your State Department of Education 
must consider and answer, one way or the 
other, before they can draw up a program 
of special training for the hard of hearing? 

Allow me to mention only a few of them. 
You will agree with me that it will be dif- 
ficult indeed to arrive at decisions on each 
point that will please every one in your 
state who is interested in this program. 
The first question must be: 

a. How shall we discover the children in each 
community who have a hearing loss severe enough 
to make special training advisable? 

Shall they be tested by whisper test, watch test, 
or phono-audiometer? 

Should provision be made for a second test in 
doubtful cases? 

Shall the tests be given by representatives of 
the State Department or the local school boards? 

Who shall provide the equipment necessary for 
testing 

Suppose you find that the State Depart- 
ment in your state has so far done nothing 
along this line. Right here you have a task 
big enough and important enough to pro- 
vide an “activity program” for a brisk, 
energetic committee in your League that 
will keep its members busy all through the 
coming year. Go home and get yourself 
appointed chairman, and start right in 
building up public interest and support for 
such a state-wide testing program. 


Classed According to Hearing Loss 


After the hard of hearing children have 
been discovered by adequate state-wide 
tests, the next question to be considered is: 

b. Into how many groups shall the children 
with hearing impairments be divided, on the 
basis of their degree of hearing loss? 

Shall we consider them all as belonging 
to one group and give them all the same 
kind of training under the same program? 
Your common sense tells you that that plan 
would be preposterous. A moderately 
hard of hearing child is no more like a 
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congenitally deaf child, in his mental con- 
cepts and his relations with other children, 
than a moderately near-sighted child is 
like a totally blind child. Yet you may 
find to your surprise that the State Depart- 
ment of Education in your home state is 
not yet officially aware of the distinction. 

c. Let us assume that we make a rough classi- 
fication o: all the children with deficient hearing 
in three groups: (1) The slightly hard of hear. 
ing and the moderately hard of hearing child who 
show a tendency toward progressive loss; (2) 
The severely deafened, who have suffered a very 
marked loss but can still hear the voice through 
powerful mechanical aids; (3) The totally deaf 
child, who cannot hear the voice with any aid 
and has not acquired speech in the ordinary way. 

Shall we give the same type of instruction to 
each group, by teachers trained all in the same 
way and in the same type of institutions? 

d. Shall we seek to build up a program of 
special education that the hard of hearing child 
will follow throughout his school life, segregated 
in separate classes from children with normal 
hearing? 

e. Or shall we, on the other hand, give each 
hard of hearing child special training primarily 
for the sake of helping him to develop certain 
new skills? 

His hearing handicap affects him chiefly 
as a bar to easy communication with his 
associates. He needs lip reading to enable 
him to understand others. He needs cor- 
rective speech training in order to enable 
others to understand him. 


f. If a hard of hearing child achieves a reason- 
able degree of success in acquiring these added 
skills, shall he continue his education in a segre- 
gated group, or shall he be returned as speedily 
as possible to a group of normally hearing chil- 
dren?! 

Educated with the Normally Hearing 


You have often noticed that teachers of 
the deaf and magazines relating to work 
for the deaf present with pride the names 
of deaf boys and girls who have graduated 
from high school or college with associates 
of normal hearing. Their pride is justified, 
for such boys and girls have gained a truly 
wonderful victory over handicaps. They 
have broken down by their own effort the 
wall of segregation that closed them in, 
protecting but at the same time restricting. 

Turn for a moment to the case of boys 
and girls who have attended ordinary 
school classes all their lives. Now failing 
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hearing, due to accident or illness, makes 
it dificult for them to continue in those 
classes unless they have the help of artifi- 
cial aids or of new skills. 

If it is high praise to say that a deaf 
child has made good among children of 
normal hearing, would it not also be praise- 
worthy for a hard of hearing boy to fight 
the same fight and win the same victory? 
Why remove him forcibly from an environ- 
ment familiar to him, while beckoning to a 
deaf child to enter that same environment? 

g. Can a moderately hard of hearing child ac- 
quire enough use of lip reading and speech cor- 
rection to enable him to carry on his main aca- 
demic program in his regular classes? 

Your state officials may be a little skep- 
tical on this point. If so they will undoubt- 
edly investigate at least a few of the thou- 
sands of cases of children who are at pres- 
ent studying lip reading and speech train- 
ing as special subjects in their general 
school program but otherwise have no spe- 
cial provision made for them. With a 
kindly thought for the harassed taxpayer, 
your state officials will also note the com- 
parative economy of this plan of caring for 
the moderately hard of hearing children. 

h. How shall we provide for the severely deaf- 
ened? From the double standpoint of economy 
and efficiency, can they best acquire their edu- 
cation by spending most of their time in the or- 
dinary classroom, or by spending all of their 
time in a special class where all their instruction 
is received? 

It is obvious that a severely deafened 
child is apt to need special attention and de- 
vices for instruction that the general class- 
room teacher cannot give. Hearing equip- 
ment for group teaching should be made 
available for all who can use it. Training 
in lip reading is equally important, for the 
stationary group hearing aid is available 
only in the classroom. The severely deaf- 
ened child will therefore certainly need lip 
reading for his contacts with others outside 
the classroom. In the classroom, the voice, 
amplified by the group hearing aid, will be 
quite as important as lip reading as a me- 
dium of instruction for this group. 

The truly deaf who cannot make use of 
any hearing equipment and cannot acquire 
speech by imitating the speech of others, 
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must be regarded as a distinct group. 
There is little argument on the proposition 
that it is both most economical and most 
efficient to provide separate classes or sepa- 
rate schools for them. Lip reading and 
speech training will receive a much larger 
share of the allotted time than will be 
necessary for either the moderately deaf- 
ened or the severely deafened. 


What Standards for Teachers? 


Now that we have raised for consideration 
a general plan of school training for each 
of our three groups of children with defi- 
cient hearing, we arrive at the question 
with which we were first concerned: 

i. What standards should your state officials 
set up as basic requirements for certification of 
teachers of these special groups? 

Shall the requirements be the same for all 
teachers dealing with children with deficient 
hearing regardless of the special nature of the 
work they are doing? 

Shall teachers be denied a special certificate 
to teach children who have only a moderate hear- 
ing loss, unless they have completed the long 
period of training required to gain acquaintance 
with accepted methods of teaching children who 
cannot hear at all? 

j. Lastly, where may teachers receive the train- 
ing requisite for the certification requirements? 

Is this training to be acquired only in schools 
for the deaf, or shall credit be granted for 
courses in regularly recognized institutions in 
which teachers are taking other courses necessary 
for their professional advancement? 


You have been forbearing in allowing 
me to set before you this summary of the 
points that must be considered before your 
state program of work for the hard of hear- 
ing can get off to a good start. You may 
have been thinking that the questions are 
purely technical and administrative, and 
no concern of yours. 

All of us, collectively and individually, 
have both a right and an obligation to con- 
cern ourselves about the program for the 
hard of hearing in our respective states. 
We have the right to do so because we are 
citizens and taxpayers. We are under an 
obligation to do so because our member- 
ship in the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing pledges us to work for the best 
interests of the hard of hearing everywhere 
throughout the country. 
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Would it be presumptuous tor your 
League and other Leagues in your state to 
make a courteous request to the officials in 
your State Department of Education, ask- 
ing them to consider the recommendations 
of the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing on educational programs for the 
hard of hearing, before they complete the 
final draft of their own plan? 

I do not believe that your state officials 
would consider such action presumptuous 
or officious. Indeed, I have reason to know 
that officials in several states have already 
asked for suggestions. 

What recommendations has the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing made 
so far? 


A.S.H.H. Program 


In February of this year its executive 
director sent to all the members of the 


Senate Committee on Education a letter 
containing this statement: 
“We believe that any adequate program of 


work for hard of hearing children should in- 
clude the following: 

1. Prevention (medical) through hearing tests, 
otolaryngological examinations and treatment. 

2. Education. 

a. Instruction in lip reading in the regular 
schools for children who need this special subject 
in order to keep up with their grades. 

b. Special classes in the regular schools for 
children with hearing losses too marked to profit 
by grade instruction unless aided by lip reading 
and hearing equipment. 

Our program also stresses special training in 
speech and voice when necessary and urges voca- 
tional guidance for hard of hearing children.” 

Has the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing made a definite recommendation 
regarding the certification requirements for 
teachers of the hard of hearing? 

Not up to the present, but a report on 
this subject will be issued in the near fu- 
ture. A committee on Standards in Certifi- 
cation of Teachers of Lip Reading has been 
appointed by the Teachers’ Council and it 
is now working upon this assignment. The 
committee represents all sections of the 
country. 

Most of the members are teachers active- 
ly engaged in teaching lip reading to chil- 
dren in the public schools or in training 
teachers to do so. They have a good back- 
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ground of training and of familiarity with 
the general field of education. The report 
that is later to be made by this group may 
be regarded as coming from teachers who 
know the practical side of the problem 
from daily experience and who are sin- 
cerely disposed to put the welfare of the 
children they serve ahead of their own 
professional interests. 

The committee is now collecting, from of- 
ficials in state departments of education all 
over the country, information as to the 
present plans by which lip reading in. 
struction is provided, supervised and 
financed in their respective states. The of- 
ficials who have so far responded have 
been cordial and cooperative in furnishing 
any information that is available. Several 
have expressed interest in the work of the 
committee and have requested a copy of 
the report and the recommendations that 
will later be made. They freely admit 
their own lack of definite knowledge on the 
subject of special training for the hard of 
hearing, and ask for advice. 

When completed, the report will be sub- 
mitted to the State Departments of Educa- 
tion through the country, with a request 
that its recommendations be given consid- 
eration whenever changes in existing regu- 
lations are proposed. 


Many States Have No Regulations 


Reports on existing regulations on teach- 
er certification have so far been received 
from only a few states. They indicate that 
many states have no regulations at all for 
teachers of the hard of hearing or for 
teachers of lip reading as a special subject. 
Others have carried over into this field the 
regulations already in force for teachers of 
the deaf. The letters that accompany the 
reports in such cases often show, however, 
that the officials who supervise the work as 
a whole are by no means satisfied with 
these regulations and are studying changes. 

The committee has received one report 
that was a pleasure to read. It states very 
clearly the requirements to be submitted 
for teaching the deaf, next the requirements 
for a certificate for teaching lip reading to 

(Continued on page 124) 
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with by 
ol Eyes Across the Sea 
wi Il. Great Britain Through Bus Windows 
blem By FiLorence S. BERRYMAN 
sin- 
f the E saw England and Scotland last a “bus labelled Hackney Wick; to reach 
own summer, through omnibus win- the Tate Gallery, one marked Crystal Pal- 
dows. London has enormous fleets ace, etc. But of all the names, that which 
n of- of bright red double-deck “buses which [| could never resist was Wormwood Scrubs. 
n all run in all directions; my parents and I The doleful accents of this place-name, 
the rode in all of them. The buses are gaudy, with its promise of bitter drudgery and 
in. commonplace vehicles which tear through abysmal melancholy, kept luring me onto 
and the streets at outrageous speeds, and pause _ this particular *bus for a ride to the cheap 
e of- so briefly to take on passengers that the part of London it designated, in the hope 
have last to board one of them has to- do so that some day I would see something epic 
hing at a flying leap. One of my nightmares all like the Volga Boatmen. But I never did. 
eral the time I was in London, was that | would Wormwood Scrubs doesn’t live up to its 
"the eventually just manage to grasp the back name. 
y of rail of a "bus, and be dragged down Picca- London also boasts bright green single 
that dilly like some member of a conquered deck “buses which run to villages in Kent, 
Amit race in the wake of a triumphal Roman Surrey and Sussex, Hertfordshire, etc., 
| the chariot. which I also sampled. And finally, there 
d of But London “buses have one endearing are the various travel bureaus which con- 
charm that most American city "buses lack duct tours by "bus to every section of the 
sub- —they invariably announce the most en- British Isles and run over on the Continent. 
uca- chanting or intriguing destinations. I have A world-famous agency took us from 
uest always been a push-over for attractive London to Aberdeen for a fortnight, and 
sid- place-names. In Washington, my “home after we had caught our breath, from Lon- 
egu- town,” I would rather ride on a street-car don to Land’s End for a week. The courier 
when it reads “Mt. Pleasant” than when it in charge of each trip (in addition to the 
goes in the opposite direction and is la- “bus driver) is usually a remarkable man: 
. belled “13th & D Streets.” London *buses educated, beautifully mannered, efficient 
ach- never say such commonplace things. They and indefatigable in looking after the 
ved go to Hampstead Heath, or Hornsey Rise, wants of the miscellaneous human assort- 
that or Harrow Weald, or Bromley-by-Bow, or tment committed to his care. I have often 
for any one of two hundred other terminal wondered where in the world the travel 
for points with equally priceless names. bureaus find such men in large quantities 
ect. Of course this is tough on travelers who for jobs which would seem to offer steady 
the don’t like to ask questions, or who (as in’ employment only during the summer 
s of the case of us deafened) get little benefit months. 
the out of asking questions. It always takes The man who met us the first morning 
ver, me several weeks to get “acclimated” to of the London-to-Aberdeen tour had the 
as London ’buses. I procured a map which is appearance of a legendary Englishman— 
vith more than two feet square, and covered about fifty, tall, lean, fresh-complexioned, 
zes. from top to bottom with a network of red clear-blue-eyed, with close-cropped white 
ort and black lines, green spots, numbers and hair. He looked as if he had just taken a 
ery names in microscopic print. By dint of pipe out of his mouth, or dismounted from 
ted diligent study and many days’ experimen- a hunter. He proved to be an accom- 
nts tal *bus-riding, I finally mastered a few plished lecturer. He sat behind the driver 
to simple facts, such as that to get to historic of the "bus, and whenever we passed so 
Fleet Street (from our hotel) I would take much as a mound of stones, he would turn 
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PERE 


(SEATED AT RIGHT) 


RESTING AT WARWICK CASTLE. 
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WE SWARMED OUT OF THE 


BUSES A DOZEN TIMES A DAY TO WALK THROUGH CATHEDRALS OR CASTLES 


around and give us a fascinating little chat 
about its history. He must have uttered 
thousands of words a day, and Mother, 
who is a good judge of such matters, was 
impressed with his language, diction and 
fund of knowledge. We never asked a ques- 
tion but that he had the answer. 

But alas! he had the kind of a mouth I 
couldn’t read; I don’t know why, as there 
was nothing wrong with the shape of it, 
and he certainly never “made faces.” At 
any rate, Pére and I occupied seats to- 
gether in the front row, and Pére under- 
took to repeat voicelessly every word the 
courier uttered. This gave rise to an odd 
situation at first: one which, some of my 
deafened friends would claim, proved that 
hearing doesn’t do any good. Pére’s hear- 
ing is normal—but the first day, before he 
got the “hang” of our courier’s Oxford 
accent, I would whisper, “What’s he say- 
ing?” and Pére would reply, “Something 
in Greek or Chinese.” However, he soon 
became accustomed to “English” English, 
and kept me up to date on all the local 
history recited to us. 

Of course we emerged from the "buses 
at intervals, and during the several weeks 


of these tours, we stopped in more than 
sixty different hotels, in as many cities— 
and I really mean stopped—for luncheon, 
tea, dinner, bed and breakfast. I suppose 
it would be more accurate to say we saw 
Great Britain through window panes, for 
we looked at a great deal of it from hotel 
windows. 

We also swarmed out of the "buses a 
dozen times a day to walk through a cathe- 
dral, or an art gallery or castle (Stirling, 
Warwick, etc.), or park or famous shrine, 
or go for a boat ride on some historic body 
of water like Loch Lomond or Lake Win 
dermere. These excursions were more oF 
less feverish affairs. The courier always 
had a corrugated brow and one eye on 
his watch, lest we should become too in 
terested in some special sight and delay 
our departure to the next objective. This 
haste pained Pére and me beyond words, 
in view of the fact that every single after 
noon, the whole party lost an hour some 
where in drinking tea and consuming bread, 
butter, jam, little cakes (usually stale) and 
other things the English think of serving at 
4 p.m. We deserted the party a few times 
to use the tea-hour in seeing something; 
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but this behavior worried the courier, per- 
haps because he feared we would lose our- 
selves and thus put a dent in the time 
schedule. 


A Study in Personality 


The people comprising the party were of 
course a study in themselves. Writers have 
already done some clever things with 
groups thrown together at random, as in 
“Grand Hotel,” “Dinner at Eight,” “Out- 
ward Bound,” and others, and I should 
think it would be only a matter of time 
until some one writes about the clash of 
personalities on an omnibus tour. 

There were sixteen on the fortnight trip 
to Scotland—five English, 2 Australians, 
? Canadians, 1 Swiss, and 6 Americans (in- 
cluding my family). The various British 
elements were glacial in their reserve, and 
I thought at the outset that it would take 
more than a fortnight to break the ice 
around them. However, in about four days, 
[had a different opinion—and I dare say 
they did also. 

The Swiss was a young man about twen- 
ty-five, all of whose expenses were being 
paid by his government for a several years’ 
tour of the world, so he can learn various 
languages and become acquainted with all 
parts of the globe. He was apparently 
being groomed for some diplomatic job. 
He soaked up information like a blotter, 
and took hundreds of pictures with a very 
expensive German camera. But he admitted 
that he thought Swiss landscape was far 
superior to anything he was seeing in Eng- 
land. He was a German-Swiss, and full of 
the miscellaneous information for the re- 
tention of which the Germans seem to have 
anatural aptitude. He would tell us such 
odd facts as that the entire present popula- 
tion of the world could be put into Lake 
Geneva—and when the waters would wash 
over us, the world would be rid of civiliza- 
tion. It occurred to me that with the pres- 
ent goings-on in all hemispheres, _ it 
wouldn’t be a bad idea. 

One of our compatriots was a Boston 
Irishman with a very keen sense of humor 
but no culture (having apparently been 
immune to his city of residence). He could 
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sleep for hours in the *bus while we were 
motoring through the loveliest scenery or 
the most picturesque villages. And al- 
though he had obviously traveled a great 
deal, he had managed to avoid a lot of 
places the whole world admires. For in- 
stance, he told us that he had spent seven 
weeks in Paris last spring on business, and 
two months there the summer before. I 
asked him if he had been to the Louvre, 
and he said no, he never had gotten around 
to it; that he had set aside a Sunday after- 
noon to visit the Louvre during his last 
trip to Paris, but didn’t make it after all, 
because it rained. I couldn’t forebear men- 
tioning that the Louvre has a roof. 

But this Bostonian was really intelligent, 
and said many witty things. One morning, 
for example, we were all at Gretna Green, 
gathered around the forge in the famous 
blacksmith shop, where the smith told us 
of the hundreds of runaway couples who 
had been hastily married with their hands 
clasped over the forge. Then the smith 
showed us a small printed card which was 
given to each couple, announcing that they 
were legally married. The Bostonian said, 

“Are you sure those cards are not for- 
geries?” 

He then looked around expecting the 
whole crowd would applaud this pun, but 
of course it failed to register with the 
young Swiss and the nine British subjects. 
Not one of them cracked a smile; they all 
behaved like traditional English people. 
The Bostonian looked terribly crestfallen, 
and Mother rescued the situation by saying, 
“Too deep, Mr. D.” 

He seemed to us a person who deserved 
applause, because he had the courage to 
take these strenuous trips despite the handi- 
cap of lameness. One of his legs was so 
stiff I was not at all sure it wasn’t artificial. 
Getting in and out of the “bus was a terri- 
ble ordeal for him. Yet he never lost his 
gay good humor and was always making 
jokes, “a happy sort of fellow,” as Pére 
said. 

Incidentally, our party was 25 per cent 
handicapped. In addition to Mr. D. and 
myself, there was a severely deafened el- 
derly English woman, and another crippled 
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man who was as cheerful and uncomplain- 
ing as Mr. D. but not such amusing com- 
pany. 

Mother was particularly interested in 
the visit to Gretna Green, and to “merrie 
Carlisle” on the English side of the border, 
as her paternal grandmother had been born 
in the latter town, and her great-grand- 
parents had been elopers to Gretna Green, 
at the beginning of the 19th century. 

But of all the sights we saw during the 
fortnight to Scotland, Mother and I were 
most impressed with the vast number of 
magnificent copper beech trees, and the 
masses of purple rhododendron every- 
where, as well as the ubiquitous sheep. 
We had abundant evidence that the sheep 
were anything but dumb. Not infrequently, 
when the ’bus was ploughing its way 
through some lane so narrow that it near- 
ly brushed the hedges on both sides, we 
would meet a flock of sheep coming toward 
us. The moment the ewes caught sight of 
the *bus, they ran out into the road and 
herded all their lambs up against the 
hedge-rows to let us pass. 

It seems invidious to mention a few of 
the places visited, when there were literal- 
ly hundreds with equal claims to one’s 
interest. Whether this was more or less 
in any place, became a matter of personal 
bias. Those who preferred the poems of 
Burns to the novels of Scott probably 
found Burns’ birthplace at Ayr near the 
“Bonnie Doon” more interesting than Ab- 
botsford and the Tweed. The Burns cot- 
tage was displayed to our party in a most 
telling manner, by an old Scotchman in 
charge of it. He really appeared to love 
the place, for as he led us through its 
few rooms he recounted its history with 
glowing eyes and eloquent gestures and 
recited many snatches from Burns’ poems 
with much rolling of “r’s,” so I was told. 
That is one of my chief annoyances from 
deafness—to miss the fascinating variety 
of human pronunciation. 

He also showed us a remarkable library 
in a Burns museum nearby, containing 
3,500 books written about Burns and his 
poetry by writers of many nationalities 
and eras. He told us he thought this was 
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a far greater monument to anyone’s mem. 
ory than a marble statue. We heartily 
agreed. 

At the end of the little “tour,” Pa, 
asked the old chap his age, and he pp. 
plied, “I’m seventy-five.” 

“Well,” said Pére, “no one could keep 
Burns’ memory alive better than you hay 
just done it. I hope you'll keep it up a. 
other seventy-five vears.” 

“An’ if I do,” said the old fellow, “1 


have to have some monkey glands.” 


The Charms of Hawick 


After nine days of climbing in and out 
of the *bus, Mother went on a sit-dow 
strike and remained in her place while the 
rest of us did the looking. But she still 
collected plenty of impressions. Not fa 
from Dryburgh Abbey, for instance, there 
was a little town named Hawick. I cant 
remember what we got out to see just be 
fore we entered it, but I have the clearest 
memory of a Scottish piper who stood out 
lined against a building with his bagpipe. 
I took his picture as we passed by. And 
while we were gone, the *bus-driver, an 
other Scotchman, told Mother that, al 
though Hawick was celebrated as a center 
for the manufacture of woolens, yarns and 
hosiery, he had always been impressed 
by the astronomical number of baby-car 
riages to be seen on the streets. He said 
he had been driving for the tour agency 
for fourteen years, and that every time he 
passed through Hawick he would count 
the baby-carriages. He had spotted eighty: 
seven on his last trip. So when the rest 
of us returned to the “bus, Mother re 
peated what the driver had said to a few 
of those we knew best; they passed the 
word along, and soon everyone in the “bus 
was hilariously counting baby-carriages 
as we drove through the town. The mail 
street was only six blocks long, yet we 
counted fifty-three of them, and in not 4 
few instances, the carriage would have 
more than one baby in it, while the woman 
pushing it had another in her arms. It 
occurred to me that as Hawick has been 
able to accomplish without governmental 
exhortations what Germany and Italy have 
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failed to do despite all the speeches and 
subsidies and taxes on single blessedness, 
that Mussolini and Hitler should go to 
Hawick and study its atmosphere. 


Farewell at Grantham 


On the last night out, which was spent 
in the village of Grantham, at the old 
George Hotel (mentioned in “Nicholas 
Nickleby”) our entire party gathered by 
mutual and unspoken consent in a with- 
drawing room. When we were all seated, 
one of the Australians arose and made a 
long speech. Then the Bostonian convulsed 
the gathering with some apparently funny 
comments. One after the other, Pére and 
the rest of the men, even the young Swiss 
with his severely limited vocabulary, con- 
tributed speeches of some sort. I was com- 
pletely in the dark as to what all this was 
about, until Mother caught my eye, and 
said without using her voice (after four 
or five of the men had done their “bits”), 

“Can’t you get up and say something 
about how much you've enjoyed the trip? 
All the men have been eulogizing the cou- 
rier and saying they'd like some woman’s 
impression.” (There were seven of us.) 
“The women have refused steadfastly to 
contribute to the symposium, and it seems 
perfectly ridiculous.” 

So, hating to have my sex considered 
half-wits and mental incompetents, or un- 
appreciative dullards, I thought feverishly 
while the last two or three men threw 
bouquets at the courier. Then I told the as- 
semblage that I didn’t know whether I was 
speaking for all the women, but that I 
could speak for myself in saying that we 
had the courier to thank for an entirely 
delightful fortnight; that he had for our 
benefit re-erected every ruin, restored every 
shabby building to its one-time glory and 
re-peopled it with the historical great, etc. 
I concluded with a hastily composed and 
hence silly limerick: 


To Mr. Thomas Homewood here’s a toast. 

He’s brought to life each past illustrious 
ghost. 

As the tour’s end draws near, 
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HE PIPED US INTO THE LITTLE TOWN OF 
HAWICK, NEAR DRYBURGH ABBEY 


| fain would shed a tear, 
But of it all, I feel he’s made the most. 


As a matter of fact, any intelligent trav- 
eler could resurrect the past for himself. 
One of the first articles I wrote for the 
VoLTA REVIEW some years ago was en- 
titled “Art as Compensation for the Deaf- 
ened.” One could change the first word 
to “History.” A genuine feeling for the 
past, a vital interest in the great people 
of all ages who have enriched the world 
with their nobility, their valor, their 
achievements or even their sufferings—for 
there is magic in “the long drip of human 
tears’ ——will do more than anything I know 
of to make our personal losses and defeats 
insignificant. 


(To be continued ) 
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Eye and Ear Training for Spastics 


By 


ICTIMS of intracranial injury may 

\ / or may not have spastic muscles. 

Since the degree and location of 
injury varies widely, there are no two 
cases alike nor will they develop with the 
same speed or balance, physically or men- 
tally. Therefore practically all training 
should be individual. 

The child may have defective vision, his 
eyes may not focus, and constant contrac- 
tion of neck muscles may cause his head 
to sway from side to side. Because of 
this or other difficulty he may be listed 
as a child who cannot read, and a long 
and thorough program of phonetic train- 
ing must be outlined and strictly adhered 
to. 

His eyes may be normal and yet his 
hands so spastic that he is totally unable 
to grasp a pencil. One child having very 
defective speech may be apparently nor- 
mal in other respects. One who has no 
visual or speech difficulty and who has 
good use of his hands may be unable to 
walk. Another muscular 
tension and yet be surprisingly slow or 
inattentive. One who would appear to 
have the slightest handicap may sometimes 
be most difficult to train. 

In every case the training should start 
along the line of least resistance; that is: 
the child should be taught to use that area 
of his brain which is still intact, to de- 
velop it to the highest extent before at- 
tempting work on difficult things. The in- 
jury is to the brain, and training must 
begin there. No amount of muscle train- 
ing is going to be permanently successful 
if the mental processes are ignored. 


may have no 


High Percentage of Hearing 
Defectives 


Although hearing loss has been con- 
ceded to be present in as many as fifteen 
per cent among spastics, an accurate test 
would be impossible. I do not know a 
spastic child, even with perfect hearing, 
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who could pass the 4A audiometer test, 
A spastic writes slowly, with or without 
body twitchings. Under excitement or 
pressure of any sort he frequently loses 
nervous control. By the time he has writ- 
ten the first number one or more others 
will have been lost. 

In my recent work with spastic children 
I have used a very simple hearing test, 
about the reliability of which I may be 
mistaken. I used a desk ear phone of the 
type which has radio tubes and is plugged 
into an electric light current. When it 
was suspected that a child might have a 
hearing loss a private earphone test was 
given him. If he heard better with than 
without it, reacted more alertly to conver: 
sation and enjoyed the increased volume 
of sound, he was considered to have a de- 
gree of hearing loss. 


Of these children, one third have a defi- 
nite hearing loss, although with most of 
them the defect is so slight that, with the 
present method of individual instruction 
and a reasonable lip reading program, 
they will progress steadily and this par- 
ticular handicap will be minimized. In 
almost every case with which I have dealt 
this winter the hearing defect, which we 
lip reading teachers have considered to 
be a great handicap, is far overshadowed 
by the child’s other physical defects. 


Lip reading as a subject was started in 
the Carlson School with those boys who 
were known to have a hearing loss. The 
period allotted was the fifteen minutes be- 
tween noon relaxation and the second 
school session. It was made into as much 
of a game as possible, and therefore in 
just a few days all the other big boys 
begged to join the group, which grew to 
include the children who were old enough 
to have more than one-half day’s school- 
ing. 

I used quite a bit of material from the 
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sory of Jack and the Bean Stalk and 
others similar to it were greeted hilarious- 
ly. Commands for action had to be regu- 
lated to the individual’s ability to obey, 
since some did not walk or did so with 
difficulty. 

The hard of hearing children in the 
group benefited in the usual way, although 
they were given individual lessons worked 
in with the school subject which best lent 
itself to such procedure. Speech correc- 
tion was handled individually in much 
the same way. 

But the psychological benefit of these 
lip reading classes to the children in gen- 
eral was highly satisfactory. First, it de- 
veloped mental powers little used before, 
which is in direct line with the theory 
upon which the school is based, that is, to 
take what one has and from it make some- 
thing of value. Since it was the only ac- 
tivity thought feasible for group work, it 
helped to develop in the children a co- 
operative and even mildly competitive 
spirit which is lacking where exclusively 
individual instruction is given. It devel- 
oped alertness in the inattentive child and 
helped others to focus their shifting eyes 
by stimulating their interest to such an ex- 
tent that they watched without conscious 
effort. 


Those who were speech defective usual- 
ly had a hearing loss, but not always. 
Sometimes the speech difficulty was due 
entirely to a constriction of the speech or- 
gans. In any case, when shown what to do 
with the tongue or the lips the child could 
usually make the sound, although at first 
with great difficulty. 

Regular practice in watching the lips, 
while the interest was held pleasantly, 
seemed to make for better speech. 

The fact that all children wanted the 
lessons and enjoyed them took away any 
reluctance which might otherwise have 
been manifested by those most in need of 
the training. 

Since tension is the great basic difh- 
culty with all spastics, any training which 
helps to bring about relaxation is a far 
stride in the right direction. In every 
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case, while those spastic boys watched my 
face or that of another, they were relaxed, 
bodies quiet as when they lay prone on 
their couches for their daily sun bath. 

But a major benefit of lip reading to 
every spastic child in the group, whether 
or not he was hard of hearing, was that 
it helped him to overcome self-conscious- 
ness. It showed him that something was 
to be learned by watching lips and gave 
him practice in watching, so he learned 
that he could daily improve his own pow- 
ers of observation. It helped to establish 
habits which would tend to eliminate his 
nervous tension in the company of stran- 
gers. Anything which centers a spastic’s 
mind away from his own difficulty helps 
him to overcome his handicap. You can- 
not be self conscious while really reading 
lips. 


Severely Handicapped Boy An 
Inventor 


J. B. is eleven years old. He is spastic 
to the extent that he cannot walk. Writ- 
ing is out of the question at present; so is 
self feeding. His speech is poor. 

He had been sitting in public school, 
hearing and joining in class recitations 
and dictating the answers to arithmetic 
problems of fifth or sixth grade difficulty. 

Although he could not read, he could 
talk intelligently, though hardly intelli- 
gibly, on many subjects, delighting in 
state and local politics. 

He entered the Carlson School in late 
February. 


When he learned that he must go back 
to essentials, must learn to read and strug- 
gle to write, he took it bravely and started 
to work. 


The only thing he could force his hands 
to do was to push pegs into shallow holes. 
He did this with a flat clock puzzle when 
pieces were placed in the enclosing box. 
He was unable to lift the pegs in his 
hands. 

He started reading and phonics at 
the very beginning; and, as with all reme- 
dial work, it was slower than the reading 
of the smallest pre-primer child. 
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His method of approach to a new word 
was to ask, “What?” When the means 
of finding the pronunciation was shown 
him, he cooperated willingly, as he has 
done everything possible since entering 
school. 

When tired of moving pegs into their 
places he read. When he stopped reading 
he doggedly pushed pegs. He began to 
recognize words and to remember the 
ones he had read before. 

We started typewriter work more as an 
incentive than with the hope that he could 
accomplish much at this time. At the be- 
ginning he moved the space lever, end- 
lessly. Then he began on the lower row 
of type, experiencing great difficulty. He 
could not close either hand, and did most 
of the work with his thumbs. He worked 
almost two weeks without being able to 
hit a definite key toward which he had 
aimed. He could turn on the electricity 
with one thumb, push down the capital 
lever with the other and shift with either, 
but he had little success with the keys. 

One day he looked up and said, “I be- 
lieve I started this too soon.” The teacher 
had a sickening moment of defeat. Then 
she remembered another pupil who does 
beautiful typewriting with the spread 
hand. This other boy cannot close his 
best hand, and he does most of his work 
with the middle finger. He can shift to 
the fourth and even the fifth, although he 
can hit the keys only a few times with 
these fingers. 

When called upon for encouragement, 
he said, “It took me a year to learn.” 
Faced with this example, J. B. said, “O. 
K. If you could do it, I can, too.” 

At the end of six weeks J. B. could make 
a perfect copy of the alphabet up to the 
letter “i,” which temporarily evaded him. 
Since most of the letters were being struck 
with the thumbs, this one, which was well 
toward the middle of the upper row of 
letter type, seemed out of reach. 

Then spelling was started. Each day 
he practiced his spelling on the typewrit- 
er. Since he had two vowels with which 
to work, it was explained that by the time 
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the possibility of building words with 


’ them was exhausted, he would be striking 
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i.” And this became just another lette 
to add to his writing vocabulary, not q 
hurdle which he must leap immediately, 
Therefore, he has already hit it more than 
once on three consecutive days and each 
time has put it in its proper place in the 
alphabet. 

Reading is speeding up. 
ished two  pre-primers, he 
Speech is slowly but surely improving. 

One day he asked to be allowed to ty 
the earphone, and was astonished at the 
number of sounds he could hear. The new 
word in his reading lesson was “some. 
thing.” He mumbled but said it as well 
as usual. When asked to say it clearly, 
he said, “Please say it again.” Then he 
ventured, “I always thought it was 
‘sumpin.’ I can say it when I hear it. | 
like this earphone. I bet it makes me talk 
better.” 

Although his family had always consid- 
ered his hearing to be normal, it was 
finally conceded by all concerned that J. B. 
did have a slight hearing loss and that this 
was in a measure responsible for his de- 
fective speech, although he had very badly 
constricted speech muscles, also. 

Certain sounds, as ‘k’ and hard ‘g,’ he 
had made with closed lips as ‘b.” When 
shown the position and allowed to feel 
and to experience the sound he could 
make it. 

Then one day J. B. started picking up 
the clock pegs, but the enclosing box be- 
came broken because of his rough usage 
and had to be abandoned for a time. It 
was then that he said, “I’ve got an idea! 
If I had some kind of arithmetic board 
that was a little bit like that clock puzzle 
I could work arithmetic all by myself.” 

Urged to enlarge upon his idea, he did 
so at length. It sounded like an excellent 
project and the entire school became in- 
terested. The boy who had never before 
used his hands was giving work to dozens 
of hands—and supervising the work. 


While waiting for his arithmetic puzzle 
(Continued on page 120) 
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You're Never Out of a Job* 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


EARS ago, in the pages of the 

Voita Review, I stated my belief 

that the main difficulty some of the 
hard of hearing have in getting jobs is 
their superior intelligence. They are too 
smart for their own good. Those of us 
who are too dumb to realize what a han- 
dicap deafness is have little or no trouble, 
if I may judge by my own experience. 
I haven’t been out of a job a single day 
since I started to work in 1893 at the age 
of 13. 

During this time I have moved about 
from job to job until I’m pretty sure I 
can match every one of Mr. Heinz’s 57 
varieties. I know I have been in a pickle 
often; in a jam frequently. But I’ve 
never been canned. Possibly this has been 
because I was too deaf to hear an em- 
ployer say: “You're fired!” I’ve been hard 
of hearing since I was 12; and totally 
deaf for 20 years. Starting as errand boy 
back in 1893, I graduated to store clerk 
in a couple of years, became a showcard 
writer, a window trimmer, private secre- 
tary, salesman, buyer, 
stenographer, office clerk, business man- 
ager, and goodness knows what other 
things. Some 30 years ago I passed a 
Civil Service examination and took a job 
with the Interior Department; passed an- 
other one and went with the Navy Depart- 
ment; another and served a term with the 
Civil Service Commission itself; another 
and found myself with the War Depart- 
ment; still another and joined the staff of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


assistant typist, 


Deafness Does Not Interfere 


None of my employers ever asked 
whether my deafness would interfere with 
my doing the work involved. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I beat them to the question 
by assuring them that it didn’t make a 
Ree 

*An address delivered before the Young People’s 


Club of the Washington League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Nov. 12, 1937. 


bit of difference—except in their favor— 
since it prevented me from wasting time 
in office gossip. I believed it, too. I real- 
ize now, of course, that there are thou- 
sands of reasons why I couldn’t do the 
work—especially the work of a stenog- 
rapher which I did for fully ten years 
when I was too deaf to use the telephone! 
Now I wouldn’t apply for such a position 
even if my hearing were 80 per cent nor- 
mal. I’d know I couldn’t possibly do the 
work. Then I didn’t know I couldn’t do 
it—so I went ahead and did it! As nearly 
as I can recall, my philosophy was to the 
effect that if I didn’t do the work satis- 
factorily the boss could fire me, and that 
was that. Yes, that was all; there wasn’t 
any more. 
Go Ahead and Tackle Anything 


So, on the basis of my own experience 
over this half-century of employment, I'd 
say go ahead and tackle anything that 
comes your way, whether it seems prac- 
ticable or not. Take any job you can 
get to keep off the breadline, but keep 
your eyes open and use every effort to 
find the job you want. 

There are times when I feel that a job 
is a good bit like a girl—you win it quite 
often by appearing to run away from it. 
Or by a form of indirect approach. One 
of the most successful men with girls I 
have ever known had a definite system. 
When he observed a girl who took his 
fancy, he made absolutely no attempt to 
win her attention. No, he looked around 
and selected the plainest and homeliest 
of her girl chums, one who had little or 
no attention from the men, and paid his 
court to her. Appreciative, she invariably 
boasted of his charms to her good looking 
chum. The latter became interested, natu- 
rally. And when she found the young 
man quite indifferent, apparently, to her 
attractions—but you can finish the story 
just as well as I could. 
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So with job hunting. You waste no 
time on the attractive jobs. The competi- 
tion is too strong. You look around for 
the sort of job nobody seems to want. 
Perhaps it doesn’t pay very well. Per- 
haps the work has unpleasant features. 
Take it any way. Once on the job, study 
it carefully to make sure you haven't 
picked a swan rather than an ugly duck- 
ling. The man I have just mentioned 
actually married one of the homely girls 
—and has never regretted it. As he got 
to know her better he found that she had 
many pleasing qualities that more than 
made up for her apparent lack of beauty; 
and that was apparent rather than real, 
since her husband’s appreciation has led 
her to devote more attention to her per- 
sonal appearance, and she has learned how 
to emphasize her good points. 


Face the Unpromising Job 
Conscientiously 

Jobs are like that. Some that look un- 
promising can be turned into fine oppor- 
tunities. Too, the very fact that you plug 
away conscientiously at a disagreeable 
job attracts the favorable attention of your 
employer—who is quite likely to mention 
you to others. The first thing you know, 
offers of better jobs are coming to you— 
even if your own employer isn’t able to 
find something better for you. 

I wonder if some of you have read 
“The Americanization of Edward Bok’? 
He tells of sitting in a lunchroom when 
a man opened a package of cigarettes and 
threw out a picture—they used to put 
pictures of actresses and well known peo- 
ple in the boxes as prizes. Edward turned 
over the picture and noticed that back was 
blank. “Why doesn’t the picture tell some- 
thing about the man on the other side?” 
he asked himself. He thought over this 
and finally went to the concern that made 
the pictures and asked for the job of 
writing short biographies to go on the 
backs of the cards. He was immediately 
offered ten dollars for each biography ac- 
cepted. He took the cards to the public 
library and wrote up the biographies. He 
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suggested other subjects—Presidents, Vice. 
presidents, famous soldiers, etc. In 4 
rather short time Bok had five journalists 
working for him, preparing the biog. 
raphies; he merely supervised the work 
and gave them $5, keeping the other $5 
himself! 

I know you'll pass this over as unusual, 
but it was Bok who was unusual, not the 
opportunity. Probably some of you have 
been buying streetcar passes here for 
months. Take out your pass and_ look 
at it. The back is perfectly blank. Logie. 
ally that is valuable advertising space, 
for the pass is carried with care and 
handled several times daily. Even those 
who carry passes in card cases couldn't 
fail to see any advertisement printed on 
the back. All that is needed is another 
Bok to sell the idea to someone. 


You Have a Salesman’s Job 

But I should get down to definite infor- 
mation as to methods for applying for a 
job. And I think the first thing to re 
member is that you are really never out 
of a job. If you lose a position, you 
step immediately into a much more im- 
portant job—that of finding another pos 
tion. You have become a salesman, and 
the product you must sell is your services, 

Now, how shall you go about it? Sup- 
pose you had an automobile to sell. You'd 
first make sure that it was in running oF 
der. Then you’d clean and polish it s 
it would make the best possible appear- 
ance. That’s what you do when you dress 
up and get a haircut. Next, you'd con 
sider just who might need an automobile 
of the type you had for sale. You wouldnt 
go out on the street and stop every passer 
by to inquire if he wanted to buy the 
automobile. So you mustn’t go about 
asking for a job that way. Consider just 
who might need the sort of services you 
can render. You are not asking for char 
ity—it’s a business proposition. 

‘Personally, I prefer a letter of applica 
tion, with the interview to come only after 
a solid groundwork has been put down. 
It is a good thing to fill out a general 
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statement with details concerning your 
education, training and experience. This 
helps your own self confidence, for when 
you really put down in black and white 
the things you have studied, the jobs you 
have had, you begin to realize that you’re 
actually a lot smarter than you thought 
you were, 

' Such a statement is also a help if you 
are applying for vocational guidance. 
Most large cities now have free vocational 
guidance, and with an idea of your gen- 
eral education and training, the officer is 
able to direct your activities along safe 
lines. If you think you’d like a certain 
kind of work, he can probably arrange to 
have you visit some establishment or shop 
and see exactly what the job is like. Most 
trades and professions have unions or 
associations that can furnish you with 
reliable information about job _possibil- 
ities. And you can get many useful hints 
from trade journals. 


Adapt Yourself to the Job 


Assuming that you know what you want 
to do, the first step is to find out whether 
you actually can do that kind of work. 
I'm not talking about your deafness es- 
pecially, but whether you are equipped 
to do the job. Perhaps your eyes are 
not strong. If so, you should avoid 
work that would result in eye strain. If 
you are shy by 
as the result of your impaired hearing, 
it is better to avoid jobs that depend for 
their success upon contact with people. 
I don’t believe that we should search for 
jobs where hearing is unimportant, but 
that as a rule we should try for the work 
we like best, and adapt our impaired 
hearing to it. The idea of listing jobs for 
oa the hard of hearing are fitted is 
Silly, 


nature, and not merely 


The next step is to list the concerns 
having the sort of jobs you want, and 
find out the names of employment man- 
It is better to 
apply to the employment manager rather 
than to the general manager. 


agers for those concerns. 


A good many concerns have application 
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blanks to be filled out. Personally, | nev- 
er used these, but I made sure that my 
letter of application covered the points 
asked for in the regular blank. Also, 
where I had no experience with direct 
bearing on the job I was asking for—lI 
mean I had never actually worked at it— 
I mentioned studies along that line, or 
even amateur work, such as managing 
recreational activities, etc., to give an idea 
of my general experience in dealing with 
groups of workers. A man who can han- 
dle a Community Chest job well gives an 
excellent proof of his ability in certain 
directions, and this should be listed as 
experience. In general, put into your 
application exactly the sort of thing you'd 
want to know if someone were applying 
to you for the job in question. 

The next step is to find out if any of 
your friends or relatives, your doctor or 
clergyman, know the employment man- 
If so, have them telephone or 
write him, endorsing you. Most of us 
fail to realize how much depends upon 
just that with lots of jobs. Probably 
fifty per cent of appointments are made 
on the recommendation of someone, rather 
than on the applicant’s appeal alone. The 


ager. 


very fact that you have friends who will 
speak up for you weighs heavily with the 
If you have made friends for 
will be likely to make 
friends for your employer, you see—and 


employer. 
vourself, you 


he needs friends in his business. 


Don’t Write a “Hard Luck” 
Application 

But take care that your friends speak 
of your qualifications, and not merely of 
your handicap and your pitiful need of a 
job. Some letters of recommendation are 
made up of hard luck stories, even to a 
ludicrous extent. One letter to a school 
recommending a middle aged woman for 
the position of matron laid stress on the 
fact that she had just had an expensive 
major operation and was badly in need 
of the work. There was nothing in the 
letter to indicate that she had recovered 


(Continued on page 122) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Paul Revere, the Silversmith 
By Jane B. WALKER 


108 
Vocabulary 
silver picture munitions 
silversmith simplicity liberty 
skillful artistic citizen 
pitcher ability skiff 


: | ‘HOUSANDS of pieces of fine, old 
silver are to be found in American 
homes today. 

The people of Boston formerly imported 

a great deal of silver from England. 

The beauty of silver depends largely 
upon form and line. 

A silversmith must have a very accurate 
eye. 

Most people think of Paul Revere as a 
soldier and not as a silversmith. 

Paul Revere’s father was a silversmith 
and so was his son. 

The man who works in silver must have 
very skillful hands. 

Some artists seem to be born with skill- 
ful hands. 

Paul Revere was skillful in more than 
one field of endeavor. 

Have you ever seen one of Paul Revere’s 
pitchers? 

If you owned one of Paul Revere’s cream 
pitchers would you sell it? 

Would a cream pitcher be worth as 
much as a punch bowl? 

Have you ever seen a picture of Paul 

Revere? 

The pictures of Paul Revere show that 
he had great intelligence. 

What famous American artist painted a 
picture of Paul Revere? 

The simplicity of that teapot is very 
charming. 

Simplicity is a characteristic of early 

American silver. 

Simplicity of design is not always an 
easy thing to achieve. 

The silver made by Paul Revere’s son 
has little artistic merit. 


I have seen teapots that are useful but 
not artistic. 

What a delightful thing it is to have ar. 
tistic surroundings in one’s home. 

Paul Revere had ability in more than 
one field of action. 

The ability to create something beautiful 
is a heaven-sent gift. 

Do you believe that people are bom 
with artistic ability? 

There was a storehouse for munitions in 
Concord during the Revolutionary period. 

It was very important that those muni- 
tions should be carefully guarded. 

Paul Revere’s ride was partly for the 
purpose of saving the munitions at Concord 
from the attacks of the British Army. 

Who said “Give me liberty or give me 
death”? 

The Statue of Liberty stands in the great 
harbor of New York. 

Some of the American Revolutionists 
formed a society called “The Sons of 
Liberty.” 

Paul Revere was an English subject be- 
fore he was an American citizen. 

Samuel Adams was one of the most 
prominent citizens of Boston. 

Did Paul Revere do his duty as an 
American citizen? 

How long would it take to row a skif 
across the Charles River? 

Is Paul Revere’s skiff mentioned in 
Longfellow’s poem? 

I wonder how it happened that the 
British did not hear the noise of the shif 
as Paul Revere rowed across the river. 


Names of Places 


Lexington America Charlestowr 


Lexington is about fifteen miles from 
Boston. 
The battle of Lexington was fought i 
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Have you any idea how many men 
fought in the battle of Lexington? 

America has grown to world power 
since the days of Paul Revere. 

The Revolutionists would be amazed if 
they could see America today. 

Paul Revere’s father came to America 
when he was a young man. 

Paul Revere was in Charlestown when 
he saw the lights of the Old North Church. 

Charlestown is across the river from 
Boston. 

Paul Revere rode from Charlestown to 
Lexington in the course of a few hours. 


Names of Persons 
Charles G. Dawes 


Calvin Coolidge 
Robert Fulton 
Mercury John S. Copley 
Fevret de Saint Memin Gilbert Stuart 


Henry W. Longfellow has been called 
“The Children’s Poet.” 

Some of the finest poems that Longfellow 
wrote were in the form of sonnets. 

What position at Harvard University did 
Longfellow hold? 

John Hancock was the first governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Do you know that John Hancock was the 
first man to sign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ? 

The British tried many times to take 
John Hancock prisoner. 

Samuel Adams was a second cousin of 
President John Adams. 

Do you remember whether or not Sam- 
uel Adams signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence? 

Samuel Adams was governor of Massa- 
chusetts from 1794. to 1797. 

Mercury was the messenger of the gods. 

Mercury was the god of speech and elo- 
quence, and also the guardian of thieves. 

Have you ever seen a statue of Mercury 
with the winged sandals on his feet? 

Charles G. Dawes was one of Chicago’s 
most famous citizens. 

Who succeeded Charles G. Dawes as am- 
bassador to England? 

Have you ever read anything about Mr. 
Dawes’ ancestry ? 


Henry W. Longfellow 
John Hancock 


Samuel Adams 
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Calvin Coolidge was the twenty-ninth 
president of the United States. 

How long did Calvin Coolidge hold the 
office of president? 

Of course you know that Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge was once a teacher of the deaf? 

Have you ever read that Robert Fulton 
was a miniature painter before he became 
an inventor? 

Robert Fulton’s steamboat made 
first trip up the Hudson River in 1807. 

The first steam war vessel was built by 
Fulton in 1814. 

Saint Memin was a young French artist 
who came to America in 1793. 

Engraved portraits of many prominent 
Americans were made by Saint Memin. 

It is said that Saint Memin did the last 
portrait of Washington taken from life. 

John S. Copley was a Bostonian by 
birth. 

Before he was twenty-five years old Cop- 
ley had made a reputation as a portrait 
painter. 

You will find pictures by Copley in 
many American museums. 

Gilbert Stuart once painted a portrait of 
George the Third of England. 

The portrait of Washington that we all 
know so well was painted by Gilbert 
Stuart. 

Gilbert Stuart painted the portraits of 
six presidents of the United States. 


her 


A Question and Answer Exercise 


Q. What popular American poet wrote 
a poem about Paul Revere? 
A. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Q. Do you remember the opening lines 
of the poem? 
A. “Listen, my children, and you shall 
hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Re- 
vere.” 
Q. Do you know how old Paul Revere 
was when he made that famous ride? 
A. He was a man of forty. 
Q. Does Longfellow give you the im- 
pression that he was as old as that? 
A. No, Longfellow’s portrayal is of a 
daring young man. 
(To 


be continued) 
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Health and Growth Activity Books 
Right Things to Do for Health and Growth. 

Book I, by Cherrie P. Alexandroff. Book 

II by Cherrie P. Alexandroff and Hedwig 


Alexander. Book III, by Hedwig Alex- 
ander. For Grades 1, 2, and 3. A. J. 
Nystrom & Co., Chicago. Paper. Each 


book contains 70 pp, 14 by 10% inches. 

Price, single copies, each 45 cents, post- 

paid. In quantities, each 36 cents, f.o.b. 

Chicago. 

These are work books which are also 
text books in health. They stress positive 
ways of developing good health and de- 
sirable mental attitudes. They have a 
strong visual appeal that will be especial- 
ly attractive to the deaf, and the activities 
provided may be performed by deaf chil- 
dren with very little assistance. 

Cherrie Alexandroff is a primary teach- 
er in the Parker Practice School of the 
Chicago Normal College; and Hedwig Al- 
exander is Assistant Principal. In the 
foreword to the Teaching Suggestions that 
come with the books, they state, “We must 
begin early to develop in children an in- 
terest in their own well-being, and the in- 
terest must be of the kind that will enlist 
parental co-operation. . . . The problem 
of desirable health habits rests on the kind 
of co-operation that exists between home 
and school. The graphic lessons of the 
activity books provide an effective means of 
contact.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, a teacher in the 
Parker Elementary School, Chicago, says, 
“Tt would seem that the authors must have 
had the deaf child in mind when preparing 
these books. They are just what we teach- 
ers of the deaf have always wanted in a 
work hook on health.” 





Mrs. Scott lists / 
the following 
“necessary and de- 
sirable features” 
which she, as a 
teacher of the deaf 
finds in the books: 
1, A blend of in- 


formation and _activ- 
ity. 
2. Worth while and 
necessary subject 
matter. 

3. Content based 
on the children’s experience. 

4. Content that unites school and home expe 
riences of the children. 

5. Content that implies home and _ school w 
operation. 

6. Subject matter organized in convenient top 
ics that correlate with other school subjects. 

7. High reading standards maintained in tech 
nique, paper, type, printing, spacing, vocabulary 
and composition. 

8. Perforated pages. 

9. Clear and artistic illustrations that are cer 
tain to interest and inspire the deaf child. 





A Challenge to a Review— 
By the Author 

In proof of the unfairness and incorrect 
ness of the review of “Logical System of 
Language-Teaching and an Analysis of the 
English Language,” which appeared in the 
December number of the Votta ReEvIE, 
I submit the folowing: 

From my experience in teaching the 
deaf, the theory of the system was devel 
oped, and used by me in practically its 
present form, more than twenty years ago. 

I quote: 

Portland, Oregon, Dec. 28, 1937. 

This is to certify that I saw Marietta Recto! 


Vinson give a demonstration of her language 
system in the State School for the Deaf at Var 
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couver, Washington, :n the spring of 1913. We 

were beth teachers in the school at that time. 
The language system which she used in her 
teaching during the year and at the demonstra- 
tion in the spring was her own original work, as 
outlined in her book, “Logical System of Lan- 
guage-Teaching and an Analysis of the English 
Language with a Course of Study in Language.” 

Mrs. Atice M. Maxon, Head Teacher, 

Portland Day School for the Deaf, 
Portland, Oregon. 


I do not think that Miss Fitzgerald’s sys- 
tem had been invented at that time. 

J used Miss Barry’s system during the 
first few years of my teaching. Feeling 
the need of something different, particular- 
ly for more advanced work, led me to work 
out and put in shape a more comprehen- 
sive system with an enlarged column plan 
of seven columns almost totally different 
from Miss Barry’s—a system that applies 
to the minutiae of language—that em- 
braces all kinds of constructions and lan- 
guage principles—that considers modifiers 
in all their uses—that indicates the nature 
of all kinds of constructions, simple, com- 
plex, and compound. 

I knew nothing of either Wing’s symbols 
or Miss Fitzgerald’s system prior to 1929. 

I had used my system in the California 
School for the Deaf several years before 
Mr. E. A. Stevenson took charge as super- 
intendent in 1928. The following spring, 
in discussing my system with him, he men- 
tioned Wing’s symbols. At his suggestion 
I ordered a copy of “An Exposition of 
Wing’s Symbols,” and in that copy I saw 
Wing’s symbols for the first time. 

I use columns and I use symbols, but 
I use them with a fundamentally different 
application and for a more discriminatory 
purpose than the systems mentioned. Any 
person who has used either of the other 
systems will readily discern the difference 
between that system and mine by a study of 
the Regular Slate on the 14th page of my 
book and the Copulative-Verb Slate on the 
78th page. Other charts bring out addi- 
tional distinctive uses of the columns, while 
a study of the text accompanying each 
makes clear the logical reason behind the 
use of each column and each symbol. 
Moreover, the review overlooks the most 
Important feature of the hook—the analy- 


lil 


sis of language from the standpoint of lan- 
guage-teaching which permeates the entire 
volume. The article also overlooks the ex- 
position of the mechanical nature of sen- 
tence construction—a distinct innovation— 
brought out on pages 130 to 138, inclusive, 
as well as many other features. including 
seventy-six pages of drill work, all of 
which are made readily available through 
the analytic table of contents at the front 
of the book and the index at the back. 

As to the use of the separate set of col- 
umns for copulative verbs, in the words of 
the reviewer, its purpose is “to make the 
pupil gradually sense the difference in the 
meaning and use of the copulative verb”— 
of particular importance in primary work. 
However, my system is flexible. On page 
15 I suggest the possibility of handling 
both classes of verbs in the same set of 
columns and explain how to do it, and 
on page 176 I actually use both classes of 
verbs in one set of columns in illustrating 
the use of the columns for clauses. 

—Martetta Rector VINsoNn. 
A History Map of the United States 
A History Map of Stars and Stripes, 19” x 

23”. Printed in red, white and blue. Pub- 

lished by W. J. Goodacre, Santa Barbara, 

Calif. Price, 50 cents each. 

This is a wall map showing the United 
States and possessions, with sketches of the 
capitol of each state, the National Capitol, 
the Liberty Bell, Goddess of Liberty, etc. 
Different pictures of the flag show the 
changes made as the number of states grew. 
There is a list of the presidents, with their 
dates. Briefly stated facts are given as to 
Constitution, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and other important matters connected 
with our nation’s history. 

A Correction 

In the list of deaf graduates of schools 
and colleges for the hearing, published in 
the December 1937 Votta Review, Kath- 
arine K. Coffy was described as graduating 
from Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College in 1933. This was an error, 
resulting from a confusion of similar 
names. The Kathryn Coffey who graduated 
in 1933 has normal hearing. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 





Of shoes 


Where Art and Science Meet 

Modern Acoustics and Culture is the title 
of a pamphlet by Dr. Vern O. Knudsen 
recently issued by the University of Cali- 
fornia Press at Berkeley. It comprises a 
Faculty Research Lecture, delivered at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
treating of the relationship between acous- 
tics and music and of research conducted 
by Dr. Knudsen in the overlapping areas 
of the two fields. The pamphlet is not only 
extraordinarily interesting, but it offers 
scientific data in language the layman can 
comprehend. 

Among the contributions which the mod- 
ern science of acoustics has made, Dr. 
Knudsen enlarges on four: the studies in 
architectural acoustics; audiometry and 
hearing aids; the absorption of sound in 
air and other gases; and modern acoustics 
and music. Under the first head, he men- 
tions especially some experiments in the 
audibility of speech sounds. “Our system 
of speech,” he says, “is too largely adapted 
to the convenience of the vocal organs, and 
insufficiently adapted to the functional 
characteristics of the ear. .. . Many of the 
consonants involve frequencies so high and 
so feeble that they fail to elicit any audi- 
tory sensation whatever.” One of his charts 
shows a summary of the errors which occur 
in the hearing of the consonants of speech 
in an auditorium having a reverberation 
time of five seconds. Only 51 per cent of 
the speech sounds called out in the audi- 
torium and heard by listeners in different 
parts of the hall were heard correctly. The 


and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings” — 


Lewis Carroll. 


sound “ng’’ was mistaken 94 times out of 
176. 

“Public speakers, and also instructors 
in oral expression,” says Dr. Knudsen, 
“could contribute greatly to the improve 
ment of hearing in all rooms if they would 
utilize such information in the training of 
the speaking voice. If speakers are aware 
of the nature of the errors of speech which 
occur because of the inability of their av- 
dience to hear certain consonants, they will 
make a conscious effort to place appro 
priate emphasis upon those sounds of 
speech which give the greatest difficulty.” 

Dr. Knudsen defines audiometry as “the 
precise measurement of hearing and the 
prescribing of artificial aids to hearing.” 
He calls it “an emergent art now taking 
definite form and purpose on a secure 
foundation of recent discoveries in acous 
tits.” 

Dr. Knudsen’s experiments on the ab 
sorption of sound in air and other gases 
have resulted in the discovery of phe 
nomena which have long escaped notice. 
It was observed that every change in the 
relative humidity of the air in the “re 
verberation room” was accompanied by 
a change in the measured reverberation 
time. High-pitched sounds would reverber 
ate for four or five seconds when the room 
was filled with moist air from the oceat, 
whereas these same sounds would reve 
berate only two or three seconds when the 
room was filled with dry air from the des 
ert. Additional experiments and exact cal 
culations revealed that the absorption i 
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the ais was of the order of ten to one hun- 
dred times greater than had been predicted 
by the classical theory, and data were col- 
lected from which it is now possible to 
calculate the absorption coefficients of air 
at different temperatures and humidities. 

In his study of synthetic music, Dr. 
Knudsen laments that musicians know so 
little about acoustics and that acousticians 
know so little about music. It is possible 
to design and construct, he says, electro- 
acoustical instruments which are capable 
not only of producing but also of extend- 
ing all the frequencies, intensities and tonal 
qualities of existing musical instruments. 

“Here indeed,” he says, “is a field where 
art and science meet on the same ground... 
where acoustics, returning to its exalted 
companionship with music, which called 
it into existence at least 2,500 years ago, 
may make an even greater contribution to 
culture.” 


Progressive Oral Advocates 


The Society of Progressive Oral Ad- 
vocates will have a program meeting at 
the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, February 19- 
22. All educators of the deaf and others 
interested in the oral education of the 
deaf are invited to attend. 

Teachers Study Acoustic Training 

Miss Mary E. Numbers, Teacher in 
Charge of the Middle School at Clarke, 
is giving a course in acoustic training to 
teachers in the New York City public 
schools, The course, which is accredited 
by the College of the City of New York, 
consists of fifteen two-hour lectures, given 
once a week at the New York Day School 
for the Deaf on Twenty-third Street, 
through the second semester of college 
work, 


N. A. D. Convention Programs 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Peter I. 
Livshis, the Volta Bureau has been sup- 
plied with a limited number of copies of 
the N.A.D. Convention Program for distri- 
bution. The booklets, which are excellent 
examples of printing and makeup, were 
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printed in Mr. Livshis’ own shop. They 
supply much useful information in re- 
gard to the organizations and activities of 
the deaf in Chicago and elsewhere. It is 
interesting to note that the exhibit of the 
work of deaf persons which was shown in 
Chicago is to be made into a permanent 
traveling exhibit. 
Homecoming Week at Illinois School 
The November-December issue of the 
Illinois Advance is devoted to the three day 
celebration held October 14-16 on the oc- 
casion of dedicating the new buildings re- 
cently completed. The building program 
was an extensive one, financed partly by 
the Illinois Department of Public Welfare 
and partly through P.W.A. grants. Four 
new buildings have been completed as part 
of an extended program for the erection 
of a thoroughly modernized school plant. 
The new units include a large auditorium 
seating more than 1,000 persons. Open 
house was held at the school on Friday, 
and twenty-five classes were in session, to 
enable the guests to see the regular in- 
struction. Approximately a thousand visi- 
tors trooped through the buildings, observ- 
ing the classroom work and inspecting the 
new structures. The auricular classes re- 
ceived special attention. The Illinois Di- 
rector of Public Welfare. Mr. A. L. Bowen, 
delivered an address at the exercises, Sat- 
urday, October 16, and Dr. Ignatius Bjor- 
lee, as President of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, brought 
the congratulations of the profession to the 
Illinois School. Other talks were given by 
the Managing Officer, Dan T. Cloud; Mrs. 
Frieda Meagher, President of the Alumni 
Association; and Rev. H. J. Rutherford, 
President, Illinois Association of the Deaf. 
Miss Christmas to Make World Tour 
Miss Jeannette Christmas, who retired 
two years ago from her position as princi- 
pal in the intermediate department at the 
Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, left January 
ninth for a trip around the world. Miss 
Christmas has done considerable traveling 
since her retirement. Last year she spent 
some time in Guatemala. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


ANNOUNCES 
Summer Classes 
’ FOR 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
AND FOR THE 


ADULT HARD OF HEARING 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 





“CREATION OF VOICE IN THE DEAF AND 
IN THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD” 


(Clinic) Credit Course 


“PHONATION AND SPEECH CORRECTION 
PROBLEMS OF DEAFNESS.” 


(Clinic) Credit Course 


“TECHNIQUES IN THE USE OF MODERN 


HEARING AIDS” 
(Clinic) Credit Course 


“RETENTION OF NORMAL VOICE QUAL- 
ITY IN THE ADULT HARD OF HEARING” 


Non-Credit Course 





Limited number of private deaf students 
in voice and speech improvement. (Half- 
hour private lessons.) 





Other faculty members will present 
courses in: Speech for Deaf Children, 
Science, Lip Reading and Language. 





STATE SUPPORTED COLLEGE 


LOW TUITION—CREDITS ACCEPTABLE 
ANYWHERE 


Write for catalogue and information to C. M. 
Elliott, Director, Department of Special Educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Ypsilant‘, Michigan, 
or to 


SHERMAN kK. SMITH 
11 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





seemed to be adequate sampling; but a 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf f the on 
(Continued from page 87) Com 
dential schoois. This is not an express tial sck 
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directly or indirectly, of opinion as to 
relative values of oral and combined 
ods; but it is an effort to set up para 
conditions for comparing one type 
school with another. The two day se 
using combined methods should have 
compared with residential schools of 
same class, or using the same methods; 
teaching. Owing to the small number 
pupils involved, it would have been dj 
cult to decide whether results were genen 
or were incident to local conditions; 9! 
doubt that such a comparison would 
been satisfactory. 

The survey took in 12 oral day school 
with approximately 1.100 pupils; buti 
cluded only two oral residential schook 
with a total population of 783 pupik 
Granted that the number of pupils fre 
these residential schools was ample, 
distribution was not general enough fore 
to be satisfied with the results. It is tok officers 
regretted that an ample number of om with t 
residential schools did not take part i similan 
the survey; but until such comparison | dential 
made with an adequate number of schook careful 
we are compelled to render a Scotch ve and 0 
dict of “not proven.” ee 

The 14 day schools of the survey repr low - 
sented 17 per cent of their schools and 4) ‘@70U 
per cent of their total number of pupik The re 
So far as the pupils are concerned thi virtual 
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for the number of schools, unless there we 
careful distribution. As a matter of fat 
of the 1,174 pupils 30 per cent were 
one school; 44 per cent were in tw 
schools; and 56 per cent were in thre 
schools. This left 11 schools with ofl 
44 per cent of the pupil population. Iti 
hard to arrive at typical results from sit 
a distribution. The smallest of the di 
schools in the survey had two teaches 
and probably there was only one with® 
small a number. Of the 67 day schools 
included in the survey, probably 40 pt 
cent had only one teacher each. Here is! 
large number of schools of a type which th 
survey did not touch iu any way. Aga 
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e Deaf} the only verdict is “not proven.” 
Comparisons between day and residen- 


tial schools cannot be made merely on the ~ INVESTIGATE TODAY 
° ‘lass >xercises 1 laneuage 
basis of classroom exercises in anguage WHAT Made-to- 6z7 Fr, 


and kindred subjects. Attitude toward life, 
industrial training and social adjustment RAD | 0 EAR 
are all elements that must be considered. 

The Upshall results are too restrictive, WILL DO FOR YOU 


even if accepted, to give a full estimate 





of values. 

The report brings out two points to 
which I shall again call attention: (1) that 
residential schools are loaded with more 
dull and backward pupils, and (2) that 
these residential schools are accomplish- 
ing less educationally with the pupils they 
have. The first point may be accepted as i 


true; the second is not so apparent. thanks to 
Ae. . Oraes 








: buts) Jn the earlier non-language tests, I was 
















schookf impressed with the remarkably high rat- vas fies 

3 pupikp ing given children who had made very T ‘eno Order heat- 

ils frp little progress in school. I found that in- gue 

nple, tk Yatiably these children were rated higher 

ch forap by the psychologists than by the teachers, Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
- is toke officers and others who came in contact 306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














consult the Radioear 
dealer nearest you. 








of ont With them. Inquiry developed the fact that —\i 
part i similar conditions existed in other resi- 
arison if dential schools. Then I examined more 


 schookt catefully the tests given. Sense training SIMPLE * COMPACT 


otch yet and other exercises of a similar nature 

were used to a large extent with pupils of Only Two Parts 
ny repre low mentality, emphasis was placed upon 
s and} Various types of prevocational activity. 
F pupil The result was that these children had been 
ned thi? Yittually trained for just such non-lan- 
but mip Sage tests; therefore the children made a 
here ws} 800d showing in these tests and a very 
of fai{ Poor showing in language tests. All of 
were a} ‘his caused many of this group of chil- 
in tw} den to be rated mentally higher than they 
in thre} ‘eserved; and the residential schools were 
th ont Penalized because they had taught these 
vn. Iti children to express themselves _ better 
ym su} trough the only media with which they 
the dai a: Dr. Pintner and Dr. Pater- 
eachen} 2 both called attention to this weakness ee 9 : 

with 9 of such tests, but not until after some of ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 
vols nol them had been used in the survey. The 


40 pe} “tent to which later tests would have af- AGENTS WANTED 


ore fil fected the results of the survey we shall 
Write for Our Latest Catalogue 


ic never know; therefore we have another 
TN Wis for vce asc ‘ner AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 


Again} “480n for not accepting the survey as 
sufficiently balanced to justify a definite 10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 


conclusion. 
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Have You Tried Trimm? 


—If you have not tried to recapture 
the comfort and happiness of 
hearing by means of a hearing 
aid, 


—If your present hearing device 
seems inadequate, 


—If you are curious about the new- 
est developments in the hearing 
aid field, 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF OUR 
TRIAL OFFER 


We at Trimm are completing our six- 
eenth year in the service to the hard of 
hearing. The Trimm Radio Manufactur- 
ing Company has long been known as 
a leader in the manufacture of hearing 
aid equipment. You will notice that the 
large majority of theatre, church, and 
school installations throughout the coun- 
try bear the name “TRIMM.”’ 

A complete line of instruments is avail- 
able, from small inconspicuous wearable 
models to the most elaborate type of 
group systems, all manufactured in one 
plant under the supervision of expert 
laboratory technicians. 

You will find our prices reasonable. We 
are doing our part to bring the hearing 
aid within the reach of all. 


Bone and Air Conduction 
$50.00 to $90.00 


Time payments if desired. 


Write for our booklets. 








NEW! NEW! 


Insurance protection for your Trimm 

hearing aid, against theft, damage, loss, 

etc. Your individual policy with Etna 
Insurance Company 


da 
TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 West Berteau Ave., 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


:Simple Experiments, by Alexander Graham Beél 
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What the survey might have brought gf Serap 
under proper conditions we shall ne 
know; but we do know this: regardless 
the conditions, the day schools made 
a good showing that our residential { 


got the surprise of a lifetime! 
(To be continued) 


A Man Who Loved Deaf Childre 
(Continued jrom page 77) 


is called “Dumb No Longer,” and 
how his invention of the telephone gry 
out of his work for the deaf. In bah 
numbers of the VoLTA REVIEW are artic 
that he wrote himself. Some of they 
are very interesting, as they tell of scie 
tific experiments that children can pe 
form for themselves. 

You will enjoy reading some of thevfki 
books and articles, and then you wil 
know why deaf children should alway 
love and remember Alexander Grahan 


Bell. My te 


She went 
Alexander Graham Bell, the Man Who Gw§yji.¢ T— 
tracted Space, by Catherine Mackenzie. Hou 1 K 
ton Mifflin Co. a 
Dumb No Longer; the Romance of the TeegHe told 
phone, by Fred DeLand. The Volta BurewBpone | 
The Story of Lip Reading, by Fred DeLand es 
The Volta Bureau. rr @ 
Notes of Early Life, from the Notebook @ffeh 1 4r 
Alexander Graham Bell. Vorta Review, Jum All ch 
and July, 1910, p. 155. -¢ 
Notes on Science and Progress, by Alexande}two vale 
Graham Bell. Votta Review, Septembfihank yo 
1910, p. 343. : 


References 


valentine 
Vorta Review, April, 1912, p. 59; May, 192} Betty lik 


p. 103. - 
Reminiscences of Early Days of Speech Teact Feb. 15t 


ing. Alexander Graham Bell. Vorta Re} A mai 
view, Dec., 1912, p. 579. not knov 
—— We did 1 


There is a big deposit of sympalli}red face. 
in the bank of love, but don’t draw of ffeb, 161] 
little sums every hour or so—so that i} Foy 
and by, when perhaps you need it bad cocoa. 
it is all drawn out and you yourself dot} |{ Mr, " 
know how or on what it was spent. Mr, T~ 


—Emily Post. }had boy 


NN luck. 
Crawl out of your shell’ occasionall Feb. 17 
and enjoy a new experience. Itis s 


Fred B. Barton. } pe so 
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ought gf Seraps in the Schoolroom Desk 
all ney (Continued from page 81) 

vl yosevelt. After awhile he was friend Mr. 
a ord. Told about Lincoln auto. Mr. Ford 


rade Lincoln auto. My uncle has. 

Today it was almost snow. Boys hope 
oit will be snow. 

eb. 11th 

For supper Arthur invited me to his 
ithday cake. Ali his class came. Arthur 
as birthday, ten years old. Arthur blew. 
e outed six candles. He did not out four 
andles. Boys laughed. Arthur was weak 
rath. Arthur’s mother made the cake. 
he is smart woman. 

eb. 12th 


Today is Abram’s birthday. My teacher 


‘ind, geod the president. I told my teach- 
r Yousaw Abram? My teacher told me 
eNO. 
Feb. 13th 
My teacher was headache and bad cold. 
She went home. She lent me and Mike to 
be Miss T——— . She lent Arthur and Bob to 
Wr. K——. Mike talked to Miss T— 
he TeeBHe told her news about his father and 
Buretfhome. 1 think Mike was show off. Miss 
DeLané. : 
T— did not speak me. 

‘book “PFeb. 14th 

MA i thildrens made valentines. I made 

All childrens made valentines. made 

Jexand two valentines for Betty. Betty told me no 
‘ptembet hank you for valentines) Arthur made two 
am Bel f'lentines for Betty, too. Betty liked them. 
ay, 192 }Betty like Arthur. I am rather sad. 

, Teact Feb, 15th 

ita RE} A man came. He talked fast. We did 
wot know his lips. He spoke many things. 
We did not know his lips. My teacher was 
mpalht | ted face. 
aw ol PFeh. 16th 
that bP Few supper. Arthur carelessed his 
badk, tocoa. He was afraid Mr. T—— saw. 
f dati! Mr. T—— saw, Arthur was bad boy. 
Mr. T— did not see. Arthur was not 
Post. thad boy. Arthur was safe. He was good 
luek, 
ionallt | Feb. 17th 
tis snow. It is very, very snow. Boys 
rton. | pe so we will coast the sleds. 
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ave a picture. Abram Lincoln was very ~ 





LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 


language. 

Is of particular value to teachers of the 
deaf. 

Is self-explanatory and easily compre- 
hended. 


Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


A new system and a special device for lan- 
guage-teaching. 
An analysis of the English language from 
the standpoint of language-teaching. 
The grammar necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of language. 

Distinctive vocabulary associated with lan- 
guage principles. 

Charts which present a column system with 
no confusing adjustments. 

A section devoted to Drill Work. 

A nine-year graded course of study in lan- 
guage. Of particular value to teachers 
in schools which do not supply such a 
course. 

So-called language principles are given in 
the various constructions to which they be- 
long; also the vocabulary associated with 
each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by 
the presentation of the system in conjunc- 
tion with language principles throughout 
the book. 

The columns may be used independently, 
although transition to the use of symbol 
sentence forms is recommended and indi- 
cated in conjunction with language prin- 
ciples. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to 
the deaf pupil many facts connected with 
language for which columns are inadequate. 

The symbols represent the classification 
words with which they are associated. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page 
size 10 x 6% inches. 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


A discount of 20% is given on orders for five or 
more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. BOX 236 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE USE OF THE TELEPHONE 
IS YOURS 


The pleasure and convenience of the 
telephone can be brought to most 
people with impaired hearing with 
the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. Installed beside any telephone, 
it provides volume control for ad- 
justment to your particular needs— 


yet may be disconnected 
when others use the tele- 
phone. Arrange for a dem- 
onstration—write the busi- 
ness office of your local Bell 
Telephone Company. 





New Vacuum Tube Hearing Aid 


pee $75.00 


or | MICROPHONE 














° Complete 
Batteries P 
CRYSTAL 
HIGH EARPIECE CLEAR 
Amplification Tone Quality 





BONE OR AIR CONDUCTION 


Unsurpassed where Distance and 
Articulation is Desired and Necessary. 


Come in for FREE Trial or Write 
for Booklet V. 


Time Payments and Home Demon- 
strations. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City 





‘slurs his words before the people I mo 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


elise ; in cam 
(Continued from page 91) 


two-wee 





the graded books, and when he finds ou 
book is for the second grade, he is too| 
sulted to read it, even if the subject ma ing the 
were of interest to him, which it seldom) seemed 
Right now his interest runs to adventugjorstan 
and “G men.” We take “My Weekly R 


er” and Charles usually enjoys it. 






















Language Improves through Sp 


We will have to do some summer w 
to finish the fourth grade arithmetic. J 
have taken it slowly, as I wanted to 
sure he thoroughly understood each p 
cess before taking up a new one. By wo 
ing an hour a day this summer we will 
able to finish the arithmetic and progn 
a little further with Language Stories 
Drills. Charles has learned so much 
language this year, just from being at ho 
and always having someone to talk to hi 
when he wanted to talk, that I found} 
had learned most of the language prin 
ples before we came to them in this serie 
But we are continuing with the lessons 
they come, since most of the stories inte 
him and I don’t know of a better way th 
these drills to fix the different principle 
He and G—— enjoy acting out the storid 
too. 

I need advice about correcting hi 
speech. I have schooled myself not 
correct him before outsiders, however mue 
I writhe inwardly when he mumbles 


I'm : 
and ev 
The co 
at the 
parting 


of St. | 
for chi 
Man: 
Italy 
Valenti 
visited 
food to 
was ha 
Whe 
man, h 
sick an 
them. 
up his 


want to impress. But I wonder if theres 
such a thing as overdoing the speech cot 
rection when he is conversing with us 4 
home. He is very patient and never resem 
our corrections, but it makes him quit 
nervous when I interrupt him and stop 
drill him when he is in the middle oft 
long tale. On the other hand, if I let w Fath 
for even a few days his speech suffer) ,.. ., 
noticeably. He is really beginning to har ly his 
intelligible speech now, but my goal fo by the 
him is good speech—and I wonder if! a. 
expect too much. Lip reading has com fay wa 
very easily to him—in fact he was readilf} j.1... 
lips some before we discovered that he hal The let 
lost his hearing. of the 

I must tell you about Charles’ vacatiét 
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He went last Wednesday for a 
period to the YMCA camp, 
trom Dallas. We 


in camp. 
two-weeks 
about seventy-five miles 


Byisited him yesterday, and found him hav- 


ing the time of his life. The boys all 


Hseemed to take pride in being able to un- 


derstand him, and in making him under- 
stand them, and for once in his life he finds 
himself conspicuous for his accomplish- 
ments rather than his difficulties. His 
swimming and marksmanship are among 
the best in his age group. He has already 
won one medal in marksmanship, and his 
rile instructor tells us he will undoubted- 
ly win another before he comes home. For 
this credit goes to his Dad, who for sev- 
eral weeks has spent almost all his day- 
light hours after work with Charles, teach- 
ing him how to shoot and how to handle 
a rifle safely. Mrs. E. B.. Texas. 


A Veloaiine Pie 
(Continued from page 82) 

I'm sure { can truthfully say that each 
and every one had a very enjoyable time. 
The committee members took their places 
at the door and bade “good-bye” to the 
parting guests. 

The Story of Saint Valentine 

And now, for those interested, the story 
of St. Valentine as simplified and adapted 
for children of primary grades, follows: 

Many, many years ago there lived in 
Italy a very kind priest, named Father 
Valentine. Every day, Father Valentine 
visited the sick and the He carried 
food to them and cheered them. Everyone 
was happy to see the pleasant priest. 

When Father Valentine became an old 
man, he could not go about visiting the 
sick and the poor. But he did not forget 
them. He wrote letters to them, and kept 
up his good work. 

Father Valentine died Feb. 14, 270. He 
was such a good man and so greatly loved 
by his people that he was made a Saint 
by the church. 

Saint Valentine was not forgotten. A 
day was named for him. On that day, kind 
ktters were sent to the sick and the poor. 
The letters were called Valentines in honor 
of the priest. 


poor. 
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TELEX 


. HIGH FIDELITY | 


HEARING AID 





TELEX presents the NEW Model 76, 
High Fidelity hearing aid, 
scientific development. 


the newest 


TELEX High Fidelity brings all voices 
with 
naturalness. 


great clarity and re- 
TELEX users 


enjoy greater pleasure and hearing aid 


and music 
markable 


satisfaction because the new principle 
of sound reproduction gives BETTER 
HEARING. 


THE SCIENTIFIC POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY FOUND IN THE 
HIGH FIDELITY TELEX ARE: 


® Four vacuum tubes for volume 


@ Crystal radio broadcasting type micro- 
phone for clarity 


®@ Two controls—tone and volume 
® Pocket size for convenience 
®@ An amazing telephone attachment 


@ Up to 50% lower operating cost with 
standard flashlight and small B Bat- 
teries which may be purchased every- 
where. 


WRITE TODAY, AND ASK US TO 
PROVE TELEX SUPERIORITY 


Telex Products Company 


Offices and Laboratories 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 


A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 
May be used in conversation with one person, or with 
the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 
able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 
MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


.to a difficulty had succeeded again. 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 


Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 


MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Deafness in the United States 
(Continued from page 71) 
requirements are known to be exact q 
a man with any physical handicap wo 
be less tikely to apply. 
These figures do tell us that ear diseg 
including deafness are a frequent cause 
rejecting applicants for army and 
service; and they support the repeated y 
ing of VoLTa REVIEW writers and of of 
ogists that we recognize their importan 
and employ every curative and prevent 
agency available. In the British Isles 
here, children with defective hearing 
to slightly over six per cent. Mr. Crowk 
thinks the entire population would shoy 
six to eight per cent incidence of hyp 
sis. Certainly we cannot at present putt 
figure in the United States any lower. 
Exact knowledge is helpful in attackiy 
any problem. We must strive for corte 
and illuminating statistics on deafnes 
Then will we know beyond peradventwy 
the size and importance of the proble 
Slowly but surely corrective agencies Wi 
be applied and succeeding generations Wi 
enjoy “better hearing.” 





















Eye and Ear Training for Spastic 
(Continued from page 104) 
board J. B. discovered that he could pl 
every piece of the clock puzzle. He 
not need the protecting box. He no longe 
pushed pegs; he lifted them with his 
hands. The indirect method of approai 


All of this has been done in six weeks 
Already J. B.’s two arithmetic boards ar 
in use in the school. Plans are unde 
way to have them patented. 

They are surprisingly simple and pra 
tical and soul-satisfying to every one wh) 
has had even a small part in their com 
struction, but their primary good lies it} © 
the fact that J. B. has acquired a real fee} in 
ing of personal worth. A few days ago ke 
used one himself for the first time. It 





said, “Gee! I’m just tickled to death.” ‘a 
So are we all. J. B. has traveled far it 
six weeks. He says, “I'll walk! No us| Name 


starting something you don’t finish.” 11| dddre. 


the meantime he is finding out how maj “Sa 
things he can do for himself. 





USE 4 








Western Elsecfric 
HEARING AID 


OU can hear easily with this scientific aid—developed by Bell Telephone 


Laboratories. The Western Electric Audiphone—with either air or bone 
conduction receiver—can be adjusted to your exact needs. A dealer, trained 
in Audiometric testing, will fit you expertly. 


CRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York. 


Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 


State 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors. interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of: — 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


Ww 


Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 

Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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You’re Never Out of a Job 
(Continued from page 107) 


sufficiently from the operation to fulf 
the exacting duties of a school matron, 
even that she would make a good sch 
matron! 


It isn’t hard to decide what to put iy 
your own letter of application. Thi 
of it as an advertisement for an ay 
mobile. Enumerate the automobile’s go 
Tell what it has done and ¢ 
do, and try to convince the buyer t 
this is the automobile for him. In oll 
words, convince the employer that yy 
will make him a valuable assistant. 


When I first started to write for 
Votta Review, Fred DeLand, then edi 
told me that he received many lett 
from deafened persons who were appa 
ently unable to find profitable emple 
ment of any kind. Invariably, he sai 
those persons appeared convinced 
their impaired hearing had forever clo 
to them the door of opportunity. Thi 
too, in spite of the fact that everyo 
could see that thousands of deafened pe 
sons were earning their livelihood in cor 
petition with their hearing fellows, ond 
practically every line of employment. ¥ 
need to keep this in mind. What mal 
has done, man can do. I’ve even done 
myself. 


points. 










Railway Information 





In response to many _ requests fron 
teachers for names of books about rab 
roads and other forms of transportatitt 
suitable for children of different ages, t 
Association of American Railroads, Tratt 
portation Building, Washington, D. ¢ 
has issued a list of 150 books, pamphlet 
and periodicals suitable for boys all 
girls. The items are classified under th 
headings: Primary; Intermediate Grades 
and High School. Any teacher or schod 
librarian who would care to have a cop! 
of the bibliography may obtain one frt 
of charge. 
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HIGH FIDELITY 


CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 
» for ' EXPEDITES CLASS PROGRESS 


en edi 














In the final analysis, the true value of any classroom hearing 
aid is indicated by the progress of the pupils using it. Aurex 
Classroom equipment, because it reproduces the sound pat- 
terns with such a high degree of accuracy, has been eminently 
successful in this respect wherever it has been used. 

The Condenser-Type microphone, noted as providing the finest 
tone fidelity, is used in Aurex equipment, and is largely respon- 
sible for its excellent tone reproduction. It responds to fre- 
quencies to 10,000 cycles, (practically the entire audible spec- 
trum), and sounds are reproduced with true high fidelity and 
the utmos! clarity and definition. We will gladly supply an 









































illustrated bulletin with detailed specifications to interested 
persons and institutions. 
h . Aurex Instruments for individuals, both battery and house current types. 
at maj 
1 done i 
ts fron 
put rail 
ortation 
ges, the 
. Trane 
D. ¢ 
mphlet 
ys and 
der th Used and Endorsed by The New Aurex Audiometer 
Grades leading State Schools, Day with automatic recording, 
race, Schools and Private Schools provides new convenience, 
school for the Deaf throughout precision and speed in the 
a copl the country measurement and record- 
' ing of residual hearing. 
ne free 





AUREX 


2400 SHEFFIELD AVENUE 





RATION 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


e 
Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _. 


$10.00 


Series II. Four charts: of 12 stories 
each, with manual ___ $17.00 

ee ae $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Qualifications for Teachers 
(Continued jrom page 96) 4 
hard of hearing children; and third, 


requirements for a certificate for teach 2 
lip reading to hard of hearing adults, 
I wish that I could say that that re 
had come in duplicate from each off 7, 
eight states represented in the Eastern J : 
Conference. Alas, | must admit that itj a 
not come from any of them, but fy st 
California. pr F 
You will notice that I have said noth a | 
so far about the special training of the hy ee! 
of hearing adult under public school sy as 
vision. If lip reading can be taught é 
can I 


public schools only by teachers who } 
had training to teach deaf children, doy . 

. salty ‘| Wit 
think that instruction in adult classes y 
be markedly improved over the teachig 
now being done in your own League 


with 1 
guides 





eile alate ness 
evening scnooil Classes! steadf 
The Hard of Hearing Teacher | {yma 

I venture to guess that the teacher streng 
hard of hearing adults in your city is} searcl 


there 












woman who is herself hard of hea 


Consider for a moment that she could neg annul 
qualify for a certificate for teaching dé no de 
children nor could she enroll for traini§ rever: 
in a school for the deaf. They accept om 
candidates with normal hearing. 

If we bar all hard of hearing teach I « 
from teaching lip reading in the futury not v 
even to siiaini. are we to endorse 
proposition that they have nothing of vali 
to offer in this field? Are we to ign Let 
the contribution toward the developme} and 


of instruction in lip reading made durif your 
the past thirty-five years by leaders wi 
were themselves hard of hearing? Sut} tion 
the work that they did in developing 
ods wf instruction aes in w the preparali 


of all ages, count be lightly forge. 
Are we to assume that no other hard 
hearing person, in the future, can have atl 
thing of similar value to offer? whicl 

Keep always in mind that the hard on x, 
hearing are not cast all in one mould ® jzeq 
that no one educational program and" pose. 
one type of teacher can serve them N _Fy 
equally well. 
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To lead a people in revolution wisely 
and successfully, without ambition and 
without crime, demands indeed lofty genius 
and unbending virtue. But to build their 
state amid the angry conflict of passion 
and prejudice, to inaugurate peacefully 
a complete and satisfactory government— 
this is the very greatest service that a man 
can render to mankind. But this 
is the glory of Washington. 

Without a beacon, without a chart. but 
with unwavering eye and steady hand, he 
guided his country safely through dark- 
ness and through storm. He held his 
steadfast way, like the sun the 
firmament, giving life and health and 
strength to the new nation; and upon a 
searching survey of his administration, 
there is no act which this country would 
annul; no word spoken, no line written, 
no deed done by him, which justice would 
reverse or wisdom deplore. 

George William Curtis. 


also 


across 


I don’t think much of a man who is 
not wiser today than he was yesterday. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Let your heart feel for the affections 
and distresses of every and let 
vour hand give in proportion to your 
purse remembering always the estima- 
tion of the widow’s mite. It is not 
everyone that asketh that deserveth char- 
ity; all, however, are worthy of the in- 
quiry, or the deserving may suffer. 
—George Washington, in a letter to his 
nephew. 1783. 


one; 


Any philosophy of human 
which does not rest uncompromisingly 
on respect for human life becomes brutal- 
ized and defeats its 
poses, 


progress 


own professed pur- 


—Eugene Lyons: “Assignment in Utopia.” 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, 
Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Margaret L. Crawley 
Announce the Merger of the Trask and Pennsylvania 
Schools of Lip Reading 
SUITE 414, 1420 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Margazet L. Crawley Miss Anaa Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Normal Graduate, 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books 1, Il, III, and IV of the Kinzie Method 
constitute the most comprehensive system available for 
the teaching of Lip-Reading from the period of early 
childhood to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well-arranged 
materials at the various levels of advancement will 
prove of great value not only to teachers in lip-read- 
ing classes in the public schools and in schools for 
the deaf, but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the needs of a 
deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., State 
Director of Special Education, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 


eR $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GE cnshserseancisasiubrhnincieiabbered $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 
the teacher of both juniors and 
adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality ma- 
Pa ied skaiedcastsiccisssptorsernsats aaa $3.75 

LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke 


of Montrose, a published text of 


int Ricca ction eeptececines $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ 7.50 

Pe CRN MM piss c cance tcc hucaiisaiicenseecnasvasnace $6.50 

eimiee: By UG, BEN Ge OV ciccicece sccnsecesssersiesencdl $10.50 


All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 


THE MISSES KINZIE 


P. O. Box 2658, Station ‘ C” Philadelphia, Pa. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition. Price, $3.15 postpaid. 


Send orders to 
THE STECK COMPANY 
Austin, Texas 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 
4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 





WANTED: Alone and hard of hearing? Former lip 
reading teacher desires to communicate with hard of 
hearing adults interested in living in congenial en- 
vironment. Address Box 50, The Volta Bureau. 








Experienced teacher of the deaf, graduate of Cen- 
tral Institute, wants position as tutor of young deaf 
-hild for 1938. Will consider any locality. Address 
Box 75, Volta Bureau. 











The Volta Revie 





All hands to work! Look for your jo 

All that Moses was, he was made 
the task against which he fought so lo 
Our character comes out of our task, 
tellectual power out of problems wij 
which we wrestle, moral will out of 
difficulties with which we are harassed, 

Lincoln was met by problems at hi 
birth: his cradle was rocked by then 
his youth hemmed in by them; and wh 
he came to the presidency, they simpli 
multiplied. His task was to reunite | 
divided nation; his pay, the assassin 
bullet. 

We do not make cosmic reality—we diy 
cover it. We cannot unmake it. Yet i 
this world of pain and pleasure, troub 
and joy, gloom and glory, we can fin 
our task. Do your work—a soul triuw 
phant without fear. 

—George Angier Gordon. 















Unrestricted by caste an American ma 
look at the world around him and tak 
what he wants from it, if he can. Bit 
this freedom to earn a living is a 
other name for insecurity. 

The American pioneers phrased _ this 
bluntly: “Root, hog, or die.” There car 
be no third alternative for the shoat lé 
out of the pen to do what he likes. 

Individual liberty is individual respon 
sibility. Whoever makes decisions i 
responsible for results. When common 
men were slaves and serfs, they obeyed 
and were fed. Free men paid for their 
freedom by leaving that security. 


—Rose Wilder Lane. 


Poise is like a coiled spring stored with 
potential power ready to be released a 
the proper time. It is the conscious 
control of all one’s forces directed with 
the greatest efficiency. —Gelett Burgess. 

It is good to rub and polish our brains 
against those of others. _—Montaigne. 


Bread, beauty and_ brotherhood art 
the three great needs of men. We shall 
create a new order in which every oe 
who renders honest service shall have 
these things. —Edwin Markham. 
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